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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXIII. MR. FRANK CURZON. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


T the present time there are very few owners who have a 

couple of dozen horses in training. Mr. Frank Curzon 
starts the season with three and twenty, and in addition to these 
must be included a filly named Miss Milligan, a daughter of 
Lochryan and Little Patience, a recent birthday present to Mrs. 
Curzon. Destined bearers of the black and white halved jacket 
are thus exceptionally numerous in comparison with animals who 
will be seen carrying other colours, and Mr. Curzon’s claim to 
rank as a ‘‘ Sportsman of Mark,’’ thus conferred, is enhanced by 
the fact that he has lately purchased the house, stables and ground 
of which F. Lynham had for so many years been in occupation, 
where the horses will be privately prepared by Hobbs, who has 
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been in charge since the death of poor Robinson of Foxhill. Mr. 
Curzon’s new property is between Brighton and Rottingdean, 
adjoining the estate of Mr. A. Gorham, who, with never-failing 
kindness and anxiety to make things pleasant for all who come 
in contact with him, has welcomed his neighbour and invited him 
to use some special gallops, access to which will prove a particu- 
lar convenience. If only Mr. Curzon’s horses are good enough 
there is everything to render the approaching season in all 
respects satisfactory. 

Men become owners of horses for various reasons. With 
some it is a family tradition; others have always been ambitious 
to take part in and assist the national sport from pure love of it; 
rich men have undertaken the responsibilities from social con- 
siderations, to gain quasi-friends whom they would hardly other- 
wise have met; a few sanguine spirits, previously to almost inevi- 
table disillusionment, have taken to racing in the hope of making 
money at the game. It would be easy to expatiate at length on 
these last, one of their misconceptions usually being that their . 
trainer will have no difficulty about telling them what will win; 
but this is a subject into which I must not go. None of these 
incentives actuated Mr. Frank Curzon. On the 27th of May, 
1911, finding himself able to spare the afternoon from his mana- 


gerial engagements, he went to spend it at Lingfield, having 


always had a taste for what is described as ‘‘a bit of racing.”’ 
That his purchases would extend beyond the price of his luncheon 
and of a race card he had no idea. The second event was the 
Godstone Two-Year-Old Selling Plate. It was won by Mr. C. T. 
Pulley’s Fargeuil, who started equal favourite with Captain 
Forester’s Mouche d’Or filly. When the winner was put up for 
sale Mr. Curzon happened to be in the neighbourhood of the ring 
surrounding the auctioneer. What induced him to join in he is 
still unable to explain; but the spirit moved him to bid and in the 
course of a few moments he found himself the possessor of the 
daughter of Fariman and Ballyconra at a cost of 370 guineas. 

The next question was what to do with the animal. He was 
advised to send her to Mr. Tabor’s stable at Epsom, registered 
some colours—chocolate, French grey sleeves and cap which he 
retained till in 1918 they were altered to black and white halved— 
and within a few days they were carried in a Juvenile Selling 
Plate at Epsom on the Derby Day in the race which immediately 
followed Sunstar’s victory. Fargeuil was evidently not fancied, 
as her name does not appear in the betting, but at Gatwick shortly 
afterwards she won the Hollybush Selling Plate, starting favourite 
at 2 to 1 and being bought in for 320 guineas. There is not much 
to be said about this first purchase; Mr. Curzon changed the name 
to Bosey, but she never won again, a third at Folkestone, where 
she started favourite, was her nearest approach to success as a 
three-year-old. 


: 
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In 1912 Mr. Curzon was too busily occupied with his theatres 
to have time for much relaxation in the shape of racing. At this 
period it may be assumed that Managers had their work cut out 
for them, and were not in the happy position they are at present 
of knowing that whatever they may produce is quite certain to 
fill the house to overflowing. Meantime he had come to be associ- 
ated with William Robinson, the Foxhill trainer, whose person- 
ality and methods strongly appealed to him, so much so that the 


FOXHILL HOUSE. 


two owned a number of horses in partnership; and of course Mr. 
Curzon’s yearlings were bought largely by his trainer’s advice. 
In the year 1912, however, his name is absent from the list of 
winning owners, and the results of 1913 need not be dwelt upon; 
it should rather perhaps be said the result, for it was only a case 
of a single success. In 1914 things looked up a little; five races 
were secured, but it was not till 1915 that Mr. Curzon began to 
make his mark. 

By this time he had a longish string in training, and started 
off early with a couple of representatives in the Brocklesby Stakes 
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at Lincoln, Principal Girl, a daughter of Cocksure Il. and Dal- 
nessie, and Lady Binns, by Picton—Rambling Rose. Principal 
Girl was the more fancied of the two, but this was a wrong esti- 
mate, as she was unplaced, whereas Lady Binns finished third to 
King’s Day and Parana. Lady Binns subsequently ran well in 
almost all her races without ever quite winning; she was second 
to the speedy Salandra—who had a brilliant career in India after a 
scarcely less brilliant one here—for the Cobham Maiden Plate at 
Sandown, second to Mr. Henry Salvin’s good colt Dulce Domum 
for the Spring Stakes at Hurst Park, second to Sir William 
Cooke’s very useful Bay d’Or for the Speedy Two-Year-Old 
Plate at Windsor, and just missed second place for a race at Hay- 
dock. At Liverpool things looked up. Lady Isabel, a daughter 
of Marcovil and Beautiful Star, won the Molyneux Stakes, and 
was so confidently expected to do so that odds of 2 to 1 were confi- 
dently laid on her. She was an even stronger favourite for the 
Rendlesham Two-Year-Old Stakes at Kempton Park, for which, 
however, she was easily beaten by the outsider of the party, Mer- 
cedes, but she came to the fore again at Chester, where she beat a 
slightly better favourite for the Badminton Two-Year-Old Plate. 
Light Comedian, a son of Seaforth and Cylindos, also acquired 
an uncomfortable habit of finishing second, a place which he 
occupied in four of his six races. He began by running Louviers 
d’Or to a length for a Juvenile Plate at Sandown, a week later he 
was three-quarters of a length behind Rampelion at Hurst Park, 
and filled the same position at Salisbury. Two of these winners 
were sold for such good prices that so far as stake money was 
concerned Mr. Curzon did better than he would have done had 
the colt been first. 

Comedienne, a daughter of Bachelor’s Double and Altoviscar 
—it will be seen that many of Mr. Curzon’s horses bore theatrical 
names—made amends. This filly started off by winning the 
Lincoln Plate, following on by taking the Kineton Stakes at 
Warwick, the Westminster Plate at the Epsom Spring, and the 
Mart Plate at Gatwick, four consecutive scores. After this she 
was third in a field of twenty-six for the Plantation Plate at New- 
market, which went to Major Waldorf Astor’s Popingoal. Her 
last attempt was against Telephone Girl and Fifinella, when Mr. 
S. B. Joel’s filly with an advantage of 10 Ib. beat the subsequent 
winner of the Derby and Oaks by a very short head. Waynflete 
did not fulfil expectation. She was a daughter of Camp Fire II., 
who had a somewhat remarkable history, having been sent to 
England where he won races after a successful career in South 
Africa. Stageland, another son of Cocksure II., promised but did 
not perform. In all this season Mr. Curzon won nine races. 

The best horse Mr. Curzon has ever owned is probably Pam- 
fleta, a daughter of William the Third and Bird i’ th’ Hand. In 
the sales of 1915 his elder brother, Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, famous 
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as the purchaser of considerable districts of London for millions 
of pounds, was induced to buy a few yearlings, Frank Curzon 
thinking that they would be a source of interest to the member 
for Harrow. One of these was Fleetwood, a daughter of Cicero 
and Will Return. She started well by winning the FitzWilliam 
Stakes from Mr. Walter Raphael’s Tagamor. This grey colt, 
ridden by Donoghue, was a warm favourite, but Fleetwood had 
the better of the finish, ridden by Wheatley. One result of this 


FOXHILL STABLE YARD. 


race was to persuade Mr. Frank Curzon that he had a most abso- 
lute certainty in Pamfleta for the First Spring Stakes at New- 
market a fortnight afterwards; for Pamfleta had been tried a good 
21 1b. in front of Fleetwood, and Tagamor, inferior to Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley’s filly, was supposed to be the only danger! He 
and Pamfleta were hot favourites at 7 to 4 in a field of twenty-one, 
10 to 1 being on offer bar the two. The filly was fit and well, and 
if ever there were an excuse for betting it was surely here. Pam- 
fleta, however, justified the phrase which speaks about “ the 
glorious uncertainty of the Turf.’”’ She was badly left, and what 
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FILLY BY MARCOVIK—BEAUTIFUL STAR. 


ought to have happened was unmistakably demonstrated when 
Tagamor failed only by a head to beat the winner, Mr. Hulton’s 
Margarethal. Pamfleta shortly afterwards cantered away with the 
Somerville Stakes, but in the Fulbourne she had the bad luck to 
fall across Lord d’Abernon’s Diadem, and Lord Rosebery’s Lam- 
mermuir had just the better of her in the Chesterfield. Mr. 
Curzon’s successes have usually been with two-year-olds; Robin- 
son laid himself out to get his young ones ready early. Pamfleta, 
though she ran well on several occasions, only managed to win 
once, at Brighton, as a three-year-old. How frequently the 
smartest two-year-olds deteriorate need not be said, and this is 
specially the case with fillies. 

Principal Girl also only scored once as a three-year-old, when, 
however, she had no fewer than five-and-twenty behind her. Lady 
Binns did not run, nor did Light Comedian nor Pantomime Girl. 
In 1917 Mr. Curzon experienced a drop and only took three races. 
Last year the stable was much disorganised by the death of 
Robinson, who, nevertheless, had early in the year met with con- 
siderable success in minor events. Within three days, and one 
of them was a Sunday, he carried off no fewer than five races; 
two at Haydock Park on the Saturday with Desmodium and Mer- 
ville, three on the following Monday at Wolverhampton with 
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Pretty Girl, Snooze and Somerville. Dash 0’ Mauve won another 
race for Mr. Curzon at Lewes, where the stable followed on by 
taking the succeeding event with the Missie Ashe filly. Pretty 
Girl was much fancied, starting at 11 to 8, for the Auction Stakes 
at one of the Extra Newmarket Meetings, where, however, she 
could only finish fourth to Skyways, Propagation and Hands- 
worth. She was bad at the gate, or at any rate was in the habit 
of getting off slowly. In 1917, I should have remarked, Fairy 
Orb, a daughter of Orby and Fairyland, was another of the dis- 
appointments. According to Donoghue, for whom Mr. Curzon 
has a warm regard and whose opinion may certainly be accepted, 
Fairy Orb was one of the fastest two-year-olds he has ever ridden, 
but her distance was little over four furlongs. In the last two 
hundred yards of a five furlong race she always began hopelessly 
to sprawl. On the occasion of her first appearance, in the Fitz- 
William Stakes at the Craven Meeting, she was third in a field of 
sixteen to those exceptionally speedy horses, Georgia and Syn- 
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drian. At the following meeting she was one of five-and-twenty 
in the Wilbraham Plate, and started favourite at 6 to 4, to be 
beaten, however, by Benevente. These were her only two out- 
ings, and it will be seen that the tasks set her were very severe 
ones. 

Mr. Curzon has accommodation for his mares at his Sussex 
establishment, and so far as can be judged, they have been mated 
with much discretion. Probably his taste for racing has been 
fostered by the fact that he has always been a keen hunting man. 
He has ridden from early boyhood, as a child, indeed, he kept two 
ponies busy, and is well known with the Whaddon Chase, the 
Hertford, the Old Berkeley, and other. packs. 
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The Popularity of Racing 


Appearances suggest that at the present time racing is more 
popular than in all probability it has ever been. Recent steeple- 
chase meetings, though no sort of special attractions were pro- 
vided, have been attended by huge crowds, and there is reason 
to believe that if means of access had been more convenient these 
crowds would have been larger still. Men who have for years 
past had no chance to “‘ go racing ’’ eagerly seize every oppor- 
tunity, and letters which reach me from soldiers still abroad, the 
writers being of all ranks from generals to privates, afford evi- 
dence that these exiles feel the keenest interest in all that is taking 
place or is about to happen on our courses. The prices given for 
bloodstock is another most significant sign of the times. At the 
Newmarket December Sales the idea of experts is that a consider- 
able number of the lots made something like twice their value. 
One can only hope that this is incorrect and that the courage of 
purchasers may be rewarded. It is not only in England that these 
huge prices are obtained. By the kindness of Captain Ernest 
Tanner I am able to give photographs of two of Craganour’s 
yearlings born in Argentina, and others also bred by Seftor de Hoz 
fetched only slightly smaller sums. 


Old and New Owners 


Whether new owners will be forthcoming remains to be seen. 
Thus far there have been very few additions to the familiar names. 
A remarkable feature about the Turf is the constancy with which 
its patrons remain steadfast. Take, for instance, the names of the 
men who have horses engaged in the coming Derby—to be distin- 
guished by the title of ‘‘ Victory.’’ His Majesty comes first, and 
Kings of England have, with rare exceptions, raced from time. 
immemorial. Lord Allendale, Major Waldorf Astor, Sir A. 
Bailey, Mr. A. F. Basset, Mr. F. Bibby, Sir A. Black, Mr. 
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Leonard Brassey, Sir Ernest Cassel, Mr. W. M. Cazalet, Lord 
d’Abernon, Lord Derby, Lord Durham, Mr. A. W. Cox—better 
known as ‘‘ Mr. Fairie ’’—Sir Walter Gilbey, Sir Bruce Hamilton, 
Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge, Captain J. G. R. Homfray, Mr. 
Hulton, Sir R. W. B. Jardine, Lord Jersey, Sir Alan Johnstone, 
Mr. Larnach, Mr. J. B. Leigh, Captain Loder, Lord Londonderry, 
Sir Hedworth Meux, Mr. W. Murland, Sir George Murray, Sir 
Walter Raphael, Lord Rosebery, Mr. J. A. de Rothschild, Mr. 
J. Russell, Lord Savile, Sir E. Schiff, Lord Sefton, Mr. Mortimer 
Singer, Mr. G. D. Smith, Lord Glanely, Sir John Thursby, Mr. 
W. Vanderbilt, Mr. Reid Walker, Lord Zetland—these are names 
which have been welcome in the Calendar year after year, many 
of them for a generation, and they demonstrate on what a firm, 
foundation the Turf is based. Some names are missing from the 
list, moreover, from merely temporary causes ; those of two patrons 
of Kingsclere among them, the Dukes of Portland and West- 
minster; the former of whom has, however, a couple of fillies in 
the One Thousand Guineas, and no fewer than seven entries in 
the St. Leger. 


Sport and Commerce 


Years ago the late Mr. Leopold de Rothschild wrote me a 
letter which was published and has not been forgotten, one obser- 
vation in it being that ownership had a tendency to become 
increasingly commercial. He was in a position to speak with 
authority, but at any rate it must be admitted that the increase 
seems to be extremely gradual. There are happily many owners 
who race from pure love of the sport and of the thoroughbred 
horse, owners who are fortunately able to disregard outlay and 
who in any case never attempt to redeem their expenditure from 
the ring. The commercial man, moreover, that is to say the man 
who has made his money in commerce, may race in the most high- 
minded manner, while the many-acred magnate may do just the 
reverse. understood Mr. de Rothschild to mean _ that 
this latter class were threatening to take the place of the landed 
gentry by whom in former days the Turf was principally sup- 
ported. The withdrawal of these latter, who have made racing 
at its best what it is, must be a matter for the deepest regret. 
Still, with aid from fresh quarters, the sport will continue to 
flourish. 

Shortly before sitting down to write I happened to take up a 
book by the late William Day, and turning over the pages came 
upon the mention of a name that reminded me of a story which 
the old trainer once told me. The owner concerned was one of 
the wealthiest and most prominent of those connected with the 
Turf in the ’sixties, incidentally a peer, who drew his revenue from . 
his estates. How he conducted his transactions may be gathered 
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from the anecdote, for it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
proverb ex uno disce omnes applies. He was a member of a 
party that had assembled for Stockbridge Races, and had a horse 
running in one of the principal events. The animal was to be 
tried, and the result, it had been arranged, to be communicated 
by William Day as soon as the gallop had taken place. His 
caligraphy was unmistakable, and one of the party noted the letter 
from him by the side of the owner’s plate at breakfast. Curiosity 


LE POILU, BY CRAGANOUR—LADA (£3,929). 


was of course great, for little was known about the colt at the time, 
though much was hoped, as the friends were aware, and supposing 
he had won his trial backing him would doubtless have appeared 
to be profitable. Presently the owner entered the room and 
opened the envelope. ‘‘I couldn’t help noticing that you had a 
letter from Bill Day,’ one of the others remarked. ‘‘I hope it’s 
all right ?’’ ‘‘ No, I’m sorry to say it isn’t,’’ was the reply, “‘ the 
colt was very badly beaten, he says. I am much disappointed. 
He seemed to be going so well in his work.”’ ‘‘ Shall you run 
him; is he coming ?’’ the friend asked. ‘‘ Oh, yes, he may as 
well run. He won’t get any weight off by staying in the stable,”’ 
the owner answered. Conversation naturally followed on what 
was likely to win the race, this particular animal being out of it. 
But the letter in fact was very different from the version given of 
it, for it related how the colt had won his gallop in a canter, and 
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in the writer’s opinion could not be beaten. If this owner had 
told the truth, his friends—I have employed the conventional term 
—most of whom betted heavily, for this was in the late ’sixties or 
early ’seventies, a plunging era, would have greatly curtailed the 
price; as it was they could only repeat the tale that the colt had 
failed in his gallop and was not fancied, with the result that he 
went to an outside price by which his secretive owner alone 
benefited. 


The Spring Handicaps 


Entries for the Spring Handicaps have been so exhaustively 
discussed in so many places that little could be said about them 
which would not be repetition. The 28 in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap is a smaller number than has actually gone to the post 
on several occasions. Five times the field has been from 30 to 36. 
It had been expected that in the dearth of handicap horses three- 
year-olds would have been conspicuous. None is engaged, and 
as colts of this age have not seldom done well, their absence is 
somewhat remarkable. There was only a single three-year-old, 
Lord Durham’s Lux, when the handicap was last run, in 1915, 
and this was the first that had gone to the post since 1910. More 
than half the 28 are of poor quality, indeed only some half-dozen 
can be described as possessing class. Lord Derby’s Hainault, 
Mr. C. T. Garland’s Somme Kiss, Mr. S. B. Joel’s Rivershore 
and Polyscope, and perhaps Lord Glanely’s Scatwell and Grand 
Fleet may be mentioned, though the former, who was esteemed 
the best of his age as a two-year-old, did nothing last season to 
support his reputation, and was indeed a pronounced failure. 

There is scope for an excellent race for the City and Sub- 
urban. Here there are seven three-year-olds, three of them colts 
who greatly distinguished themselves, Mr. Watson’s Galloper 
Light, Colonel C. Willey’s Knight of Blyth, and Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Polygnotus. An animal of this age won in 1911—Mushroom, 
carrying 7 st.—and a pound. more was carried by the French 
Brambilla in 1903, prior to which in 1894 Grey Leg won, carrying 
also 7 st. In the first seven years of the race three-year-olds won 
on no fewer than five occasions, so there is distinctly hope for 
them. Others in the entry are the favourite filly Diadem, her half- 
brother Dionysos, Dansellon, who was only beaten a head for the 
Cambridgeshire, By Jingo, King John, winner of the Irish Derby, 
which, however, may not amount to much, Rivershore and Poly- 
scope. There are 32 subscribers, seven more than for the Kemp- 
ton Park Jubilee, and fifteen of the Kempton 25 are in the Epsom 
race, including Knight of Blyth, Hainault, Diadem, Dionysos, . 
Rivershore, Polyscope, Somme Kiss, Dansellon and By Jingo; 
the most notable additions at Kempton being the Cambridgeshire 
winner, Zinovia, and Mr. F. Hardy’s Not Much, who cannot have 
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come near to showing his true form in the Cambridgeshire, at 
least his owner strenuously maintains that he did not do so. Irish 
Elegance is missing from these three handicaps, though it is 
reported that a number of foolish persons had backed him for the 
Lincolnshire in ignorance of his owner’s intentions. This brilliant 
colt is in the Victoria Cup, the seven furlongs of which constitute 
his best course, and possibly is also the distance really most suit- 
able for Diadem. 


DUQUE DE EL, BY CRAGANOUR—LADY HELEN (£2,700). 


An entry of 38 for the Ascot Cup is particularly satisfactory 
in existing circumstances. No fewer than seven are in the Manton 
stable, including Gainsborough and My Dear, winners of the 
(substitute) Derby, Leger and Oaks, also Manilardo, the own 
brother of Gay Crusader, with whose running in his one race 
last season his owner, Mr. A. W. Cox, was entirely satisfied, 
notwithstanding that the colt was easily beaten; for he showed a 
great speed when really not in a condition to run. The much 
talked of Panther is among the thirteen three-year-olds who have 
been put into the Cup, and as has happened more often than not, 
it appears likely that French owners will make a strong bid. 
Four French horses are engaged, though it is impossible to form 
any very definite idea of their capacity. For the Grand National 
47 are entered, including several Irish horses who have never been 
seen in this country. Two of them, Abou Ben Adhem and Bally- 
boggan, are spoken of as being good animals. 
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Captain F. C. Selous 


The famous traveller and sportsman, Captain Frederick 
Courtenay Selous, was a contributor to this magazine, as also to 
the Badminton Library, and it is a melancholy pleasure to speak 
of his Life, written by Mr. J. G. Millais and published by Messrs. 
Longman, Green & Co., 89, Paternoster Row. No one could 
possibly have been better qualified than the author to accomplish 
this work, for the two men were close friends; and Mr. Millais 
was himself a shooter of big game. It is a graphic story of one 
of the most notable sportsmen and travellers in the annals of 
adventure. Many incidents of Mr. Selous’ career were well 
known, for naturally much had been written about him and he 
himself was a ready writer, though far too modest to do anything 
like justice to his own exploits. His early days as a schoolboy 
have, so far as I am aware, never before been described, and these 
constitute by no means the least interesting portion of the work. 
At school Selous was known by the name of Leroux. He was an 
ardent naturalist, and never lost his keen love of birds and the 
little creatures of the field, which perhaps might not have been 
expected from the slayer of innumerable elephants, of lions, buffalo 
and big game of all descriptions. 


Mr. Millais relates how Leroux had once set his mind on 
obtaining some herons’ eggs from a heronry situated on an island 
in the middle of a large sheet of ornamental water. ‘‘ It was a 
bitterly cold day, with a dull sky and the wind in the east, and 
when, after making his way cautiously across the Park, Leroux 
reached the shelter of the bushes on the edge of the lake, he found 
that there was a fringe of ice all round the water’s edge. In one 
way, however, the cold dreary day was favourable to the boy’s 
enterprise, as no one was likely to be out walking in the park. 
Under cover of the bushes Leroux stripped himself to the skin, 
and without any hesitation waded into the ice-cold water until it 
became deep enough to allow him to swim. Once in the deep 
water of the lake Leroux, swimming with a strong side-stroke, 
soon reached the island in the centre, and selecting the easiest 
tree to climb in which some of the herons’ nests were built, naked 
as he was lost no time in getting up to them. There were four 
eggs in each of the two nests he actually inspected, and trans- 
ferring these to an empty sponge bag which he had brought with 
him, and which he now held in his mouth, he soon reached the 
ground again without having broken or even cracked a single egg. 
A hasty look round assured him that no one was in sight any- 
where in the park, so still holding the sponge bag containing the 
eight large blue eggs in his teeth, he soon recrossed the lake to the 
mainland.’’ His adventure was nevertheless discovered, and as 
a penalty he was condemned to write out the five hundred lines 
of the Fourth Georgic of Virgil. 
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On another occasion he met with a more sympathetic master, 
who knew that the boy had a gun, knew the farmhouse where he 
kept it, but did not.think proper to interfere. Selous was on the 
ice in Regent’s Park on the occasion of the terrible accident in 
January, 1867, when nearly fifty people were drowned, and several 
pages are filled with the thrilling account of his escape, due to his 
courage, patience, and wonderful judgment. Mr. Millais does 
not claim for his hero that he was “‘ the greatest lion killer ever 
known.’ This description, which has been applied to him else- 
where, is inaccurate; in all he accounted for thirty-one lions, and 
several men have killed many more. ‘“‘ It is somewhat curious,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘ to notice that three first-class authorities, namely, 
Selous, Finaughty and Neumann, who all had a wide experience 
with lions, buffalo and elephant, all differ entirely as to the respec- 
tive danger in dealing with these formidable animals. Selous 
considered that the lion was much the worst when cornered, 
Finaughty is emphatic that the buffalo is by far the most dan- 
gerous opponent, whilst Newmann gives the elephant first place. 
Each hunter had ample opportunities for guaging the fighting 
qualities of these animals, all agree that they are very dangerous 
and give numerous examples from their own experience, so that 
we are still left in doubt as to the real issue. Whilst on the 
subject of the comparative danger of various wild beasts it may be 
interesting briefly to summarize the view of other experienced 
hunters. Cuninghame and Tarlton place the elephant and the 
lion equal first, with the buffalo third. Sir Frederick Jackson and 
William Judd say the buffalo is easily first as a dangerous animal ; 
whilst Captain Stigand makes a more curious order—elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, and lion the last. Oddly enough only one 
hunter, viz., Drummond, places the rhinoceros as the worst, but 
it must be remembered that when he hunted in South Africa heavy 
rifles were scarce and somewhat inadequate.”’ 

Perhaps Selous’ closest escapes were not from wild beasts, 
but from the natives. That he should have saved his life on more 
than one occasion is marvellous. The odds against his salvation 
from the tribes that were bent on his destruction could not be 
named. Some quaint accounts are given of native manners and 
customs. The author describes, for instance, a visit to the kraal of 
Sitanta, head chief of the Manica country. ‘‘ We found the old 
fellow, a slight-built old Kafir, with an astute, thin-featured face, 
sitting outside his hut with about half a dozen cronies. When 
his people first come up to him to report any news, they roll on 
their backs in the dirt before him, and subsequently when talking 
to him lie down on their sides and rub one shoulder in the dusi 
at the conclusion of each sentence.”’ 

There can be no doubt that without Captain Selous Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes would never have done the work which he achieved. 
Rhodes was not in the least grateful. ‘‘ Let me introduce you to 
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Mr. Selous,’’ said Rhodes to a member of the Government at a 
big luncheon party in 1896, ‘‘ the man above all others to whom 
we owe Rhodesia to the British Crown.’’ » ‘‘ These were fine 
words,’’ Mr. Millais continues, ‘“‘ and a fine acknowledgment of 
Selous’ services. But what happened afterwards, and were 
Rhodes’s promises to him kept? When the Empire-builder 
found his tool was of no further use he absolutely ignored him 
and ceuld never find time even to see him. To his cynical mind 
gratitude simply did not exist. Selous was just one of the pawns 
in the game and could now go to the devil for all he cared.”’ 
Modest as Selous was he did claim, and it is unquestionable that 
the claim is justifiable, that the making of the road which bore his 
name, thus circumventing the Matabele and gaining possession 
of Mashunaland, was his own idea. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to an account of the campaign in East Africa in which 
Selous lost his life. That he was a gallant soldier need not be 
said. Mr. Millais’ pictures are altogether admirable, and a par- 
ticularly lifelike portrait of Selous forms the frontispiece. His 
name can never be forgotten. 
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With the Brie Harriers 


BY 
BARALONG. 


EW periods of the year are more attractive, more full of the 

joie-de-vivre in Northern France, than the late Autumn on a 
sunny afternoon with a soft south-western breeze blowing off the 
valley of the Somme. The gently undulating plains of the 
district, interspersed here and there by banks and occasional spin- 
neys, are an absolute invitation to the horseman to “ let in the 
Latchfords ”’ and enjoy the satisfaction of a couple of miles’ hard 
gallop. 

Here, in the Spring of 1917, the hasty retreat of the Hun had 
protected the going from an over-liberal dose of the ubiquitous 
shell-hole of other parts, and, such as there were, only served to 
add a piquant excitement on the way. 

Luncheon, consisting of cold partridge from the preserves 
around, and a sweet omelette, deliciously cooked, was served in 
the Squadron Mess under cover of a huge tarpaulin stretched over 
gaily-painted posts let into the ground, and amply furnished with 
such minor comforts as ‘‘ Rhookee chairs,’’ a table, a preten- 
tiously carved sideboard—looted from a derelict chateau—a 
gramophone, books, and other kindred trifles. 

The meal over, an afternoon with the hares is suggested and 
horses ordered. 

Few people at home can realise the number of hares, part- 
ridges, etc., which abound in this war-worn country even at the 
present time, where, owing to its unhappy surroundings, it is 
almost bare of cultivation of any kind. 

But to get “‘ forrard.’’ ‘‘ Horses are ready, sir,’’ the mess 
waiter announces, and we sally forth to find our respective 
chargers. 

The squadron leader throws a leg across a blood looking, 
steel-grey mare, Geoffrey finds his favourite black-brown “ Prick 
Ears ’’—more noted for age than honesty—’Arold bestrides his 
broken-winded thoroughbred, while Lucifer and Dick Flich, the 
Wallaby boy—obviously from Australia—find themselves 
mounted on serviceable ‘‘hairys’’ from the squadron. My 
servant has saddled ‘‘ Ennermain,’’ a fine upstanding chestnut, 
with a magnificent forehand and as strong a galloper as ever 
‘looked through a bridle. 
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Each of us has our man riding a second horse and leading 
another, with an extra man to carry ‘‘ Charlotte ’’—Geoftfrey’s 
inimitable fox-terrier bitch—the conclusive factor in so many of 
our varied hunts. 

A hack of a mile and a half brings us to a grand piece of 
fairly level going of about 300 acres, bounded on two sides by the 
A. and P— Roads, on the third by a line of wire and 
trenches, locally known as the Hindenburg Line, and always a 
haven for a beaten hare; while on the fourth or Le M side, 
the ground falls gradually away towards P in a series of 
dangerous banks and trench lines badly pot-holed by our shell 
fire on the village. 

Geoffrey and Lucifer are the two “‘ points ’’ selected to go 
on perhaps a mile ahead, where they are to lie up for ‘‘ puss ”’ at 
an interval of about 400 yards ready to take up the running when 
she is brought up tothem. The rest of us, including the servants, 
roughly form ourselves into a line of beaters, the Captain in the 
centre, Dick Flich on the left flank, and ’Arold and the writer on 
the right. We move forward for perhaps a quarter of a mile at a 
walk, when suddenly there is a “‘ view halloa’’ from the centre 
and we see the squadron leader going “‘ventre ’’ with his crop 
pointed at a spot in the broken scrub, and suddenly we catch 
sight of our quarry as she ‘* jinks ’’ sharp right-handed towards 
us along one of the numerous tracks, which lead across the ground 
at this point. At all costs, she must be turned again into the 
rough, as on good going, when fresh and with no thick grass 
patches through which to plough her way, a hare can easily draw 
away from the fastest horse. 

Now experience has taught us that there is only one way to 
turn a hare successfully, not, as some might imagine, to dash 
directly in her path, for by so doing she merely shoots by one, 
but to anticipate the direction and to gallop parallel about 50 yards 
wide and gradually to swing round the outer edge with the hare 
asa pivot. ’Arold, having placed himself in a favourable position 
and setting spurs to his horse, proceeds to put the practice into 
operation and manages just in time to divert our hare from the 
little spinney, which leads up to the main A Road, till she is 
cutting out at a smashing pace towards Le M village, taking 
her close up to where Geoffrey is lying up. The latter, on the 
further side, here takes up the running and, riding well wide, 
bustles her through a thick patch of scrub as hard as his horse 
can lay legs to ground, narrowly avoiding disaster over two 
ominous looking shell-holes. On they go neck and crop past 
Lucifer, who joins in hell for leather, ’Arold reining up and 
giving the chestnut mare a well-earned breather. 

It is generally the case that for the first 800 yards horse and 
hare travel about the same pace—all out—and it is, by the way, 
absolutely essential at this period of the chase that she should be 
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really bustled—then for the next half-mile she gains ground fast, 
particularly if she finds and keeps to one of the lanes or tracks 
through the scrub, but at this point the horse’s stamina begins 
to assert itself and it will be generally possible slowly to get on 
terms until the hare has lost her first freshness and vigour, when 
she begins to use craft by jinking and twisting in her endeavours 
to throw off her pursuers. Later in the season they will, of 
course, often provide a longer run. 

But, ‘‘ Revenons a nos moutons!’’ After being neatly turned 
by a fine effort on Beri-beri’s part, our friend now races up the 
centre of the ground towards the Hindenburg Line with Geoffrey, 
the Captain and Lucifer in hot pursuit but a hundred yards 
behind, all riding a finish. Anticipating the turn events were 
likely to take, | had meanwhile trotted gently back towards the 
line of wire, and none too soon, for only by means of a hurricane 
effort on the part of the chestnut was I able to get up to within 
fifty yards of the wire and gradually to ‘‘ jockey’’ her off in the 
direction of the lower ground towards Le M , where I was 
joined by the Wallaby boy on a comparatively fresh horse. Side 
by side we race down the hill, 25 yards behind our hare, who, 
though by no means beaten, was beginning to feel the strain of 
the two mile hunt. On we fly cheek by jowl, when, without three 
seconds’ warning, we find ourselves at breakneck pace approach- 
ing a nasty drop of six feet over a sunken road with a mass of 
shell holes bevond. No help for it, teeth must be set and our 
horses given their heads, with a prayer for luck, and we land— 
20 feet out—peck badly, scramble over three shell holes, and sit 
down to ride again. We can hear the shouts of the others behind, 
and realise that without a stroke of luck we shall have to pull up 
and lose our hare in the ruined gardens and sheds of Le M 
village. But cunning has helped us; the squadron leader, using 
his head, has previously pulled up, before my last turn at the 
wire, and cut down to the village, where he is lying up, and once 
more cleverly jockeys ‘‘ puss”’ up the hill. Round we swing, 
though not all of us, for Geoffrey on a beat horse, in trying to 
avoid a shell hole, slips up and takes what looks like a ‘“‘ crump- 
ler ’’ into the sunken road, but is thrown clear and loops the 
neatest of loops before measuring his six feet on the ground. 

On we go, no time to stop, our horses labouring badly up the 
steep incline and over two banks, the second of which nearly 
causes grief. 

Uphill, even a beat hare, with her length of hind leg, can 
give a fresh horse points, but Lucifer and ’Arold, with Dick 
Flich and myself in hot pursuit, reach the top of the bank only a 
hundred yards behind, where, however, a terrible blow awaits us. 
Horses beat with a beat hare in front, not a sign of her anywhere; 
she has had enough we know, and is doubtless lying up in the 
scrub, artfully camouflaged by her protective colouring. Two 
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forward casts are made and one to the right without result, when 
Geoffrey, who, after picking himself up and struggling after us 
on foot, has a brilliant inspiration and signals up his servant. 
‘‘ Charlotte ’’? soon gets busy and hits off the line, and up jumps 
‘puss five yards ahead; then follows a neck and _ neck race 
between the two, with the rest of us interested spectators. But 
fresh blood soon tells, and in less than 400 yards our hare is 
neatly turned four times and pulled down in the open. 

My servant finds a resting place for her in a nosebag; we 
change horses and start on another hunt, which ends, however, 
in a strong hare taking us into impossible country, where a thick 
belt of wire with trenches and shell holes enables her to make 
good. 

What matter! One good hunt has given us supreme 
moments and more than enough to talk over, as we quietly hark 
back to an early tea. 

Even war has its light side and good moments—sometimes ! 
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Pugilism in Pottery 
Illustrations 


BY 


G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD. 


HAT excellent habit of the earlier potters, of recording 
current events in the material in which they worked, provides 
an interesting and occasionally amusing commentary on the life 
and manners of the people. Rough and uncouth though these 
things often are, and notwithstanding the undeniable fact that 
in few cases can they be regarded as original documents, they 
may be said to serve a distinct historical purpose, shedding inter- 
esting sidelights on an epoch which is past and gone. 

The neglect, however, of the potters to record the deeds of 
the earlier practitioners of the noble art of self-defence during the 
first half of the eighteenth century may be due to several reasons ; 
possibly the potters of this period—Astbury, Twyford, Whieldon 
—were of a less bellicose turn of mind than their later confreres. 
It is probable that the material in the form of engraving and 
painting which the potters relied upon for their productions was 
not then so readily to hand, though Hogarth designed his friend 
Figg’s professional card, used at Southwark Fair and elsewhere 
in 1719, and the redoubtable Jack Broughton’s features have been 
made familiar to us by the canvas of Hayman. 

It must be explained that the earliest professors of the art 
included in their repertoire fights with the broadsword, quarter- 
staff, cudgel and fists; it was not until later that they specialised 
with the last-named, although a turn with the fists was always the 
piéce de résistance. Hogarth, therefore, has drawn Figg stand- 
ing on a platform holding a broadsword, accompanied by a 

args man resting upon a quarter-staff. 

Figg’s first fight, that with Sutton for the championship in 

1827, which ended with the defeat of the latter, and was attended 
by all the celebrities of the town, from Horace Walpole to Pope 
and Dean Swift, was consequently a succession of displays with 
the weapons above indicated. This same procedure of varied 
bouts. was adopted by Figg’s successor in the championship, 
Broughton, who was the first to elevate fisticuffs into a science 
and to frame the rules of the ring. 
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Broughton, however, was an adept at the broadsword; his 
encounter with ‘‘-Billy the Butcher ’’? of Cumberland, who fought 
incognito, may be said to be historic, and was the turning point 
of the professional fighter’s fortunes. The struggle was desperate 
and prolonged, the opponents being so equally matched. Eventu- 
ally, Broughton, by a determined effort, succeeded in unswording 
his man. ‘ By God, sirs, Cumberland is beaten,’’ cried the 
‘* Butcher *’ in his forcible and characteristic diction, as he turned 
to his friends, who were, like himself, dumbfounded with amaze- 
ment at such an utterly unexpected turn of events. It was only 
at this moment that Broughton became aware of the exalted 
station of his adversary. * 

The event, as already hinted, proved a lucky one for 
Broughton, since the Duke from that moment became his 
staunchest patron and friend, furnishing him with the means of 
setting up an amphitheatre on the front of Tottenham Court 
Road, and only deserting him on his defeat by Slack in 1750, 
Cumberland having backed the Champion heavily on_ that 
occasion. 

Broughiton’s memory deserves to be kept green if only for his 
neat reply to Frederick the Great (he had been introduced to the 
Prussian Court by Cumberland), who, pointing to his Grena- 
diers, asked the boxer whether he should pick out one of the 
finest men for him to fight with. ‘ If it»please your Majesty, 
I should have no objection to fight the whole regiment, if only 
you will be kind enough to allow me a breakfast between each 
battle.’’ It is possible that Broughton would have proved as 
good as his word but for the circumstance that a bout between 
him and the man who was regarded as the “ pride of the regi- 
ment’’ did not encourage the king to experimentalise further ! 

The earliest fight recorded on pottery is apparently that 
between Humphreys and Mendoza at Odiham, in Hampshire, 
January 9th, 1788. This is figured on a mug in the Schreiber 
collection, engraved and signed by J. Aynsley, Lane End. The 
persons represented are numbered, with key panels at the top, 
as—l and 2, Umpires. 3, Isaac. 4, Benjamin. 5, Mendoza. 
6, Humphries. 7, Johnson. 8, Tring. The same fight also 
appears on a Staffordshire jug in the Willett collection at 
Brighton. 

These two examples figure the first occasion on which the 
“Gentleman’’ met his Jewish rival, the fight ending in the defeat 
of the last-named, the whole affair occupying the brief space of 
29 minutes. It is stated that the Jewish fraternity parted with 
no less a sum than £50,000 as a result of backing their man. 

On the second meeting between these two antagonists, at 
Stilton on May 6th, 1789, the verdict was reversed, being given 
in favour of Mendoza by reason of a violation by the ‘ Gentle- 


man ’’ of the articles of the agreement. 
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The rubber was fought on Doncaster racecourse on the day 
following the run for the St. Leger, 1790; the oldest inhabitant 
never remembering the town being so crowded with visitors. The 
fight ended in a fair and square victory for the Israelite, who was 
obviously in a better condition than his rival; moreover, he had 
proved himself. by far the most scientific boxer who had up to 
that date been seen in England. 


HUMPHREYS\0nt MENDOZA. 
A 
fam im Tampshire on 


HUMPHREYS Vv. MENDOZA AT ODIHAM, HAMPSHIRE. 
SHREIBER COLLECTION, VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


The previous year, 1789, had witnessed the meeting at Ban- 
bury of Tom Johnson (who had acted as second to Humphries 
in his first fight with the Jew) and Isaac Perrins. 

The advent of Johnson opened up for the ring a new era of 
science, pluck, and good-heartedness; ruffianism and dishonesty 
had been rampant; the aristocracy had looked askance at the 
sport; moreover, upon the death of the King (George II.) it 
ceased for a time to be honoured with royal patronage. 

In 1784 the youthful Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
I\V., made his first appearance as an owner of racehorses, and 
together with his more intimate friends—the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Jersey, and others, patronised the ring. 
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The Staffordshire mug (illustrated) commemorates the fight 
between Tom Johnson and Perrins, which formed part of a 
general challenge by five Birmingham pugilists to five Lon- 
doners. Perrins was a giant who stood six feet two in his stock- 
ings, scaled seventeen stone, and enjoyed an enormous reputa- 
tion in the Midlands, having defeated all comers-from the three 
counties of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire. 
The fight, which ended in the victory of the Londoner, was one 
of the severest on record, and represented sixty-two rounds of 
fair, square, and hard boxing. It is stated that Tom’s backer 
pocketed no less a sum than £20,000 as a result of the encounter, 
and presented the Champion with a cool thousand the same 
evening. 

The fictile art evidently regarded the meeting between Cribb 
and Molineux, which it records in both statuettes and transfer 
printed illustration, as a more important event than those earlier 
exploits of Gentleman Jackson, Paddington Jones, Firby ‘‘ the 
Young Ruffian,’? Maddox the Coster, together with the blood- 
curdling battle of Gully with the ‘‘ Game Chicken,’’ and 
remained silent as to these and similar deeds. 

Molineux was a negro, the slave of a wealthy planter of Vir- 
ginia. Having no name of his own, he adopted that of his 
master, bought his freedom by the proceeds of the use of his fists, 
and came to England practically penniless in 1809 with the heroic 
determination to ‘‘ whip the Champion.”’ 

After many delays and a public challenge, the fight between 
Cribb and the negro came off at Coptall Common, near East Grin- 
stead, on a cold, rainy day in December, 1810. The feeling of 
the vast audience was strongly in favour of Cribb, the bare idea 
of the Championship of England going to a Black being repug- 
nant to the last degree. 

Without following in detail the fortunes of this battle, it is 
sufficient to say that the ruling in favour of the Englishman was 
given as the result of a trick. Cribb in the twenty-eighth round 
failed to come up to time, even after the third summons. In the 
excitement, the Black’s second, Richmond, also a negro, was 
accused of having placed bullets in his principal’s fists, the time 
occupied in disproving this assertion giving Cribb the opportunity 
to come round, and the fight was continued. The cold weather, 
however, was having its effect upon the coloured man, who was 
seized at intervals with violent shivering, and finally, after a 
tremendous blow in the throat, he went down like a log of wood 
to the frantic cries of ‘‘ Cribb wins,’’ and ‘‘ Foul, foul,’’ as the 
Black again fell from sheer weakness. Before the referee could 
be appealed to, Molineux feebly lifted his hand and said to his 
second, ‘‘ Massa Richmond, me can fight no more.’’ 

““ Christopher North,’ one of the most accomplished writers 
and best sporting judges of the period, has passed his verdict 
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somewhat contemptuously upon this affair :—*‘ Molineux I main- 
tain beat Cribb; curse me if he did not! So did little Nichols— 
so much for the Champion.”’ 

The subsequent battle at Thistleton Gap, near Grantham, 
ended also in a victory for Cribb, though Molineux’s science made 
it sufficiently apparent that, had his condition equalled that of the 
Champion, the verdict would probably have been reversed. 


| 


PAIR OF STATUETTES : CRIBB UV. MOLINEUX, 1810. 
HEIGHT, 8? INS. 
COLLECTION OF DR. E. J. SIDEBOTHAM. 


Cribb’s popularity, nevertheless, greatly increased as a result 
of these fights, his parlour at the Union Arms in Panton Street 
became the rendezvous for all the “‘ sports ’’ of the town. It was 
here that Byron habitually repaired; the following illuminating 
reference in his diary, under date November 24th, 1813, may 
profitably be given :— 

“Just returned from dinner, with Jackson (the Emperor of 
pugilism) and another of the select, at Cribb’s the Champion’s. 
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| drank more than | like, and have brought away some three 
bottles of very fair claret—for I have no headache. We had Tom 
up after dinner—very facetious though somewhat prolix. Tom 
is an old friend of mine; | have seen some of his best battles in 
my nonage. He is now a publican, and, I fear, a sinner.’ 

Two earthenware plaques and a lustred jug testify to the 
popularity of the meeting of Tom Spring with Jack Langan at 
Chichester in 1824. Spring, one of Cribb’s ‘‘ lambs,’’ whose 
name was really Winter, and who had acquired the earlier name 
by reason of his rosy freshness, was a good-looking fellow with 
small soft hands, described as ‘‘ sober and industrious, but des- 
perate fond of the ladies.’’ It has been explained, however, that 
this latter fault, if fault it be, was not so much his, since he was 
as much sought after as seeking. Spring had successively met, 
between the years 1818 and 1823, Stringer, Painter, Carter, the 
two Burns, Oliver, and Neat, with but one reverse, that of Painter 
in his second meeting with him; he had, however, only fought one 
fight during the period of his Championship, when he met the 
Irishman, Jack Langan, first on Worcester racecourse in April, 
and afterwards on Whit-Monday of the same year (1824), beating 
him on both occasions. 

The Staffordshire bust of Ben Caunt resembles its prototype 
in more than one particular—it is as large as it is unlovely in its 
general character. Caunt can scarcely be said to have been an 
ornament to the ring in any sense. His first meeting with Ben- 
digo in 1835, when Caunt was in his twenty-first year, standing 
six feet two in his stockings and turning the scales at a matter of 
fifteen stone, was marked by a series of disgraceful incidents. The 
result was declared in favour of Bendigo on a foul by Caunt, who 
struck his opponent a tremendous back-hander while he was 
seated upon his trainer’s knee, sending them both reeling on the 
turf. Three years afterwards the rivals again met near Don- 
caster, when, although Caunt’s unsavoury tactics were repeated, 
the umpires decided in his favour on a foul by Bendigo. 

It was not until 1845 that the rubber was fought at Stoney 
Stratford on September 9th, for £200 and the Championship of 
England. On this third occasion, when the fighting tactics of 
both parties were again open to considerable question, and after 
no less than 98 rounds, both antagonists taking severe punish- 
ment, the victory was awarded, once more on a foul, to Bendigo, 
who became for the second time Champion. 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn from Caunt and his coarse 
brutality to one of the cleanest fighters and pluckiest gladiators 
in the whole of the annals of the ring. Physiologists were for a 
long time puzzled to account for the extraordinary powers of 
hitting evinced by so small a man as Sayers; the general con- 
sensus of opinion is that it was due to the development of the 
dorsal muscles by the practice of heaving bricks into lighters 
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(he was originally a bricklayer); the position of the feet for this 
operation being precisely the same as for boxing. Sayers’s 
blows, says one writer, came as from a catapult, and struck the 
mark with a sound like cricket balls hitting a wall, their effect 
being immensely enhanced by the wonderful judgment with 


BUST OF BEN CAUNT. 
WILLETT COLLECTION, BRIGHTON MUSEUM. 


which the striker 


timed *"’ them, catching his man as he came 
forward, or as he shifted his ground, before he had a chance of 
drawing back to lessen the shock. 

This was especially noticeable in his great fight with Heenan 


” 


in*1860, the last struggle fought under ‘“‘ classic’’ conditions. 
Although the result was declared a draw, it is certain that, 
but for the intervention of the police, the victory would have been 
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decided in favour of the Englishman, and this to a great extent 
as a result of Tom’s habitual practice of blinding his man. 
‘* That’s it, Tom,’’ cried Welsh, the Briton’s second, as Sayers 
in the twenty-ninth round delivered one of his straight hits on 
his opponent’s eyes, ‘‘ put up his shutters and the show’s over.”’ 


REEMAN | SAYER 


GROUP: SAYERS WV. HEENAN. 
WILLETT COLLECTION, BRIGHTON MUSEUM. 


Both men were considerably punished, and, although Sayers had 
lost the use of his left arm, Heenan’s eves had become so swollen 
as practically to deprive him of sight. 

Palmerston’s speech in the House of Commons, during the 
debate which was the sequel to this fight, was really a defence 
of the Prize Ring. ‘‘ I saw the other day,’’ said he, ‘‘a long 
extract from a French newspaper describing this fight as a type 
of the national character for endurance, patience under suffering, 
of indomitable perseverance in determined effort, holding it up 
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as a specimen of the manly, admirable qualities of the British 
race. All this, of course, is a matter of opinion; but, really, 
setting aside the legal technicalities of the case, I do not perceive 
why any number of persons—say a thousand if you please—who 
assemble to witness a prize fight are in their own persons more 
guilty of a breach of the peace than an equal number who witness 
a balloon ascent. I imagine the danger to life in the case of those 
who go up in balloons is certainly greater than that of two com- 
batants who hit each other as hard as they can, but inflict no 
permanent injury upon each other.” 

As already hinted, the fight marked the end of the more 
glorious era of the Prize Ring; gloves were adopted in lieu of 
bare fists; a set of rules was drawn up by the Marquis of Queens- 
berry and others, but owing to the vigilance of the police and the 
fact of boxing being placed under a social ban, both the status 
and the quality of the art deteriorated, though it goes without 
saying that there have been good, indeed excellent, boxers since 
the days of Sayers. 


Omnkto Englands Champion Gallant SPRING 


SPRING VU. LANGAN AT CHICHESTER. 
WILLETT COLLECTION, BRIGHTON MUSEUM. 
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The Mighty Boar of Irak 


MARLBURIAN. 


PEACEFUL Mesvpotamian night; the stars look down on 

hill and marsh and plain, brooding—it may be—on this 
storied land and on all the conquerors who have passed therein, 
irom Alexander to the English. The Arab in his reed-hut, hard 
by, smiles as he dreams cf selling his eggs at threepence, and other 
extortions, on the morrow ; the jackal, hunting in the marsh, has 
just reached the top note of his fiendish pzean; all is peace. Then 
an unearthly medley of sounds bursts forth, the Arab wakes 
aghast, in the belief that he has overdone it, the jackal breaks off, 
green with envy, and peace takes wing. 

What on earth can that confusion of noises portend? None 
can teH. Then, as the din approaches, words begin to separate 
themselves, at first, indeed, “‘ a tale of little meaning, though the 
words are strong,’’ but at last, as with a crash, the chorus reaches 
the door—shades of a ‘Kadir Cup night—it is realised that they 
are trying to sing *“‘ The Boar.’’ No one in the arriving band 
remembers the words, each has started a different verse, in his 
own particular key, whilst—soaring over all—a voice proclaims 
that *‘‘ There’s a nala in front but a boar as well,’’ and we recog- 
nise the triumphant treble of our ‘‘ Little James,’’ who—oblivious 
to the fact that he is off on the wrong song—is blissfully plough- 
ing his lone furrow. Truly an uproar calculated to succeed even 
where the wild ass failed and wake ‘‘ Old Bahram, that great 
hunter,’’ once a celebrity in these parts. But—if his sleep has 
been broken—he will forgive, with the understanding of a brother 
sportsman, for the outbreak celebrates the close of our Christmas 
(1917) pig-sticking camp, where—for three short days—we fore- 
gathered from the four winds, at the call of the best game in the 
East. 

The ‘‘ songsters ’’ are our Cavalry Division contingent, come 
to wish us a fond farewell, nor do they come empty-handed. 
‘“‘ Timeo Danaos,’’ etc.—an excellent precept often and when, as 
in this case, the gift is one which even Pius Aineas would have 
accepted without demur—a bottle of ’58 brandy—it is only less 
welcome than the donors and we drink to the Boar. But—to our 
camp. 

Well have we been rewarded for coming, as eighteen fine 


boar have been our guerdon. Eighteen such boar as few in India 
1. Kadir Cup, the blue ribbon of pigsticking. 


2. Classic pigsticking song. 
3. Another classic. 


Si 
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dream of, in these days, averaging—as they did—some 34 inches 
at the shoulder and some 300 Ibs. weight, with an old patriarch 
of 38 inches among them. Sundry sows—low be it whispered— 
have joined the great majority, some having suffered through 
mistakes as to their sex, others—it is feared—fell victims to an 
insensate lust for slaughter. All of them—boar or sow—without 
exception, were fighters, so reader, if any should tell you that the 
Mesopotamian pig does not fight, tell him he is mistaken. He 
fights often from choice, sometimes from necessity, but always 
lights and goes on fighting till he drops, dying—as he fought— 
in silence. We owe it to the memory of the gallant dead that they 
should have their due. 

As will be gathered from the above, the Mesopotamian boar 
tuns very large, his average height being much greater than that 
of the Indian boar of the present day. In other respects, too, he 
is very different, for—as befits a marsh living animal—he has 
large, splay feet, and is covered all over with long, curling, grey 
hair or bristles, which makes it a matter of great difficulty to dis- 
tinguish the sex. He is longer in the leg and less broad in the 
beam than his Indian brother, though that does not appear to 
enable him to move faster, as an old boar either cannot or will not 
run. Other points of dissimilarity are—the Mesopotamian 
invariably makes off with his tail cocked in the air, which gives 
him a very ferocious appearance, like that of an angry bull; he 
never gives vent to the full-throated ‘““ Woof! woof !’’ we know 
so well, but—save for the champing of his jaws—charges and 
fights very nearly silent. The tushes are magnificent, those of a 
mature boar being usually from nine to ten inches long, while 
both uppers and lowers are very massive. 

The Upper Mesopotamian pig is found in several varieties of 
country. Where there are mountain ranges and rocky hills, they 
return to these for peace and quiet, during the day, much as they 
do in Central India and the Deccan, sallying forth by night to feed 
in t*©2 crops and marshes below. The hills are usually entirely 
devoid of scrub, so the pig must mainly resort to caves and over- 
hanging rocks for shade. Of course, in the hills they are safe 
from pursuit by legitimate methods. 

Every village hereabouts has its date-palm gardens and fruit 
orchards. Wherever these are sufficiently extensive pig are sure 
to be found in the tangle of undergrowth and thorn which usually 
exists in the more disused corners of the gardens, or sometimes 
in the “‘ baghs ’’ of sweet limes themselves, for these give excellent 
cover and shade. These gardens form ideal homes for pig, as the 
cover is almost impenetrable and water must needs be plentiful, 
for irrigation purposes. Asa rule the Arab, being a Mahomedan, 
has little interest in the destruction of pig, unless the latter are 
doing him serious harm, though, in this respect, he is much less 
straight-laced than his Indian co-religionist, as he will readily 
handle a pig when dead, and would probably require but little 
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persuasion to tackle even a pork chop—though, of course, strictly 
sub rosa, 


It will be readily understood, however, that the existence of 
a flourishing family of pig in his garden, by his door, is not at all 
to the Arab’s liking, so he wages a constant war upon these garden 
dwellers, to keep their numbers within bounds, the usual method 
being to shoot them at night. Here, again, legitimate methods 
‘are practically impossible, for the extent of the gardens is too 
great to admit of their being beaten out and—owing to the maze 
of high walls, deep and unjumpable irrigation cuts, and blind, 
gridiron trenches—the whole locality is quite unridable. 


The best class of country is the marsh land, dry or wet, and in 
it we have had by far our best sport. These marshes vary in size, 
in this part of the country, from two to three acres to perhaps fifty. 
The rainfall here takes place in winter and spring, filling the 
marshes and bringing up the reeds. During the summer months 
the water gradually shrinks and the reeds dry up till, by autumn, 
the water has, in the majority of cases, almost disappeared and 
the ground is everywhere ridable, though, of course, much 
cracked by the sun, ‘‘ poached ”’ by water buffaloes, and of iron 
hardness. During December, too, we noticed a marked increase 
in the number of pig; at that season the cold in the mountains 
probably drives many of them down into the plains, where they 
find warm lying in the reed beds. At this stage a preliminary 
reconnaissance and the judicious burning of any impenetrable 
reed beds are advisable ; then we have our chance to make our 
friends cry ‘‘ Peccavi.’ 


Though pig are very generally distributed over this nat of 
Mesopotamia it is doubtful whether the supply will last for many 
years after the conclusion of the war, as they are nowhere very 
numerous and—except in the distant hills—there are no large 
reserves to refill their depleted ranks. With better irrigation both 
cultivation and population will increase, and it is very much to be 
feared that the pig will have to go to the wall. 


In the meantime, however, there is another and much more 
pressing danger. Our troops are, of course, very widely distri- 
buted over the whole of the occupied area; and, as is only to be 
expected when a soldier—British or Indian—meets a pig he tries 
to shoot him, or her, as may be. This has already resulted in pig 
being entirely wiped out in many districts, and it is a thousand 
pities that such a grand animal, giving—under proper conditions 
—such glorious sport, should be wantonly destroyed ; the more so 
as our present excellent rations give no possible excuse for neces- 
sity being urged. Orders have in some cases been issued to 
restrict this shooting, but it is to be doubted whether these are 
either sufficiently stringent or capable of being enforced. Unless 
the officers actually on the spot have the preservation of the sport 
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at heart, little can be done, and in too many cases those whom 
residence in India should have taught better are the first to 
encourage this destruction. 


In some cases this lapse is partly due to lack of spears, so 
anyone coming from India would be well advised to include some 
hog spears in his kit. Dealing with these heavy pig, shafts break 
easily and new ones are unprocurable in this country, so at least 
half a dozen spears should be brought, with some spare bamboos 
and heads. It is to be hoped that the Baghdad Officers’ Club 
may be prevailed upon to number a Tent Club among its numerous 
activities and so help to preserve pig and spread the leaven of 
legitimate hog-hunting through the Expeditionary Force. For it 
can only be ignorance of the joys of this sport that induces any 
self-respecting man to shoot a pig. 


Our camp, for our Christmas leave, was on the bank of a 
large canal in the heart of our best pig country. On either side 
of the canal stretched rolling grassland, cut by irrigation ditches 
and rising, in the distance, to the snowy barrier of the Persian 
hills, with here and there a brake of reeds and moonj grass, the 
home of the pig. There had been some rain, but not enough to 
fill the marshes, and fortune favoured us with three fine days. 

Truly a sportsman’s paradise this, teeming with game, for at 
every step black partridges were flushed from the grass, whilst on 
every side great flights of sand-grouse twisted and turned, like 
smoke wreaths, in the distance. Overhead, too, all night long we 
heard the clamorous gaggles of greylag, flying to their feeding 
grounds, and every bog and patch of water held its quota of mal- 
lard and snipe. Our three days were all too short for the possi- 
bilities—what a good month we could have spent there, in happier 
times ! 


A deserted land it is, except for a rare village on the canal 
bank, with its nomad shepherds and their flocks. But it has not 
always been so, for over those sandhills, to the East, rises a huge 
mound, still faced and buttressed with brick, a work for Titans 
and the last remnant of some mighty city—some “‘ rose red city, 
half as old as time ’’—now so completely lost that not even the 
name is known. 

‘* They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep.’’ 
What is its name and what its fate? Did it wither before the all- 
destroying blast of Hulagu and his Tartars or was it abandoned 
at the caprice of some wayward King? 


We assembled a party of twelve, most of us old friends and 
old hands at the game. Horses were the difficulty, as there are 
few, if any, seasoned pigstickers among those here, and we found 
by bitter experience that a small minority were really staunch. 
It takes a bold horse to meet the charge of one of these heavy boar 
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without subsequent loss of nerve. Lest I get into trouble with the 
owner of a certain grey mare, however, let me hasten to add that 
there are some notable exceptions, and right well did these acquit 
themselves. One of the prime movers in the meeting had brought 
his battery horses with him to the camp, with the double object of 
giving the men an outing and of employing them as mounted 
beaters. They proved quite invaluable to us as, formed up in line 
and moving at a walk, they covered plenty of ground and got all 
the pig on the move, whilst thoroughly enjoying themselves. We 
ourselves, divided into three heats of four spears each, riding with 
the line and waiting for the cry of “‘ Pig up, sir!’’ which greeted 
everything, from a mammoth to a squeaker, as soon as it was 
afoot. 

A detailed account of each day’s proceedings would be a long 
business and tedious reading, so | shall merely refer to some inci- 
dents, commencing with the tale of ‘‘ Adonis.”’ 

A large boar was found sitting in a tuft of grass and the 
‘beaters halloaed over the nearest heat of spears, to hunt him. 
When they arrived piggy had not budged, and peered out at them 
through the grass with his little eyes, but ‘‘ Ulysses,’”’ that rusé 
warrior—the wily member of the party—caught a glimpse of a hull 
like a battleship, and a very formidable pair of tushes which filled 


him with due respect for their owner. So he took up a coign of 
vantage and shouted ‘‘ Give him a smack, someone, and make him 


run.’ This our Beau Sabreur ’’ hearing, he promptly pro- 
ceeded to do. Alas, rash youth, there are limits to the patience 
even of a boar; down go both horse and rider, and the next thing 
which greets the eyes of the affrighted onlookers is the heels of 
our modern Adonis waving in the air. Before he was accounted 
for this pig bowled over another horse and rider. 

The next incident recalled is that of the ‘* Unicorn.’’ A heat 
of four had just been hunting a pig and killed him with some 
difficulty, for one member had been bucked off handsomely just 
in front of the pig, and another had his horse badly cut in the 
gaskin. Just as the four were moving away from the body of 
their first pig, a second and enormous boar hove in sight. The 
rider of the cut horse—who alone was mounted—promptly gave 
chase, contrary to all laws of wisdom or humanity, while another 
member of the party lost his horse in the excitement. The boar 
showed temper from the first and ».as all for battle, but the horse, 
not unnaturally, was not, and objected most strongly to being 
brought anywhere near him. While this game of long bowls was 
proceeding the gentleman who had been bucked off in the first 
heat arrived, only to find his horse useless from terror. Finally 
the last member of the heat—the ‘‘ Novice ’’ turned up, piggy all 
this time holding the arena with no thought of flight; and the two 
fell on each other with gusto. The ‘* Novice ’’ struck a shrewd 
blow, but left his spear embedded in piggy’s wither, thus trans- 
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forming him into an excellent imitation of a unicorn. Now up 
came ‘‘ Beau Sabreur,’’ an old friend, and rushed on piggy, all 
unconscious of his impending fate. Vainly we shouted to look 
out for the spear; our cries fell on deaf ears. The two met and 
simultaneously delivered heavy spears, each on the other, the 
leaden butt of piggy’s spear striking ‘‘ Beau Sabreur ”’ in the 
region of the waistcoat. Fain would I complete the tale by telling 
how his was the fate of the knight unseated in the joust, but truth 
forbids. Still, the butt of the spear got badly involved in his 
small-clothes, the shaft breaking before the combatants were 
separated ; meanwhile the pig got in and cut the horse, so matters 
looked black. So far, piggy had seen us all off with complete 
success ; but reinforcements now arrived, with ‘‘ Ulysses ”’ in the 
van, who was wroth when he saw where the ‘‘ Novice ’’ had left 
his spear, and right well did he chide him, saying that mortal 
man may hope to slay a boar, but unicorns are a bit thick. The 
battle is joined, ‘‘ Ulysses ”? and the boar are at grips, but—can 
such things be ?—has he, too, left his spear embedded in his adver- 
sary? He has indeed, and some say that at this point the 
** Novice ’’ smiled, but this cannot be, for he is full of tact. 
Finally piggy received the coup de grace from another sportsman 
—dying game as he had lived. 


The epic of James’s sow claims notice. It was the end of a 
good hunt, that moment when—having just killed a good, fight- 
ing pig—one positively radiates good fellowship and feels at peace 
with all the world. This, then, was James’s condition as he stood 
beside his pig, when—enter ‘‘ The Child.’’ James metaphorically 
embraced him and proceeded to unfold his tale of the hunt. He 
had just repeated, for the third time, ‘‘ By Jove—a fine fighting 
boar, look how he cut my boot !’’ when ‘* The Child,’’ who had 
been holding a post mortem, remarked, ‘‘ But it isn’t a boar, it’s 
a sow.’’ Over moments like these we draw a veil—the pathos is 
too deep—to children, however, nothing is sacred. 

The death of the largest pig was a fine, single-handed effort 
on the part of ‘‘ The Child.’’ The writer had sprained his riding 
muscle and could not hunt, so was walking near the camp, with a 
gun, when he came across the old gentleman. The bearing of the 
latter was so offensive, and he was so obviously congratulating 
himself on having diddled his pursuers, that the writer determined 
upon his undoing. Returning to camp, he found “‘ The Child,” 
who, owing to lack of horses, had not intended hunting that after- 
noon. However, it required but little persuasion to make him 
decide that ‘“‘ one more short run won’t hurt the grey mare,”’ and 
out they sallied. Everything went well; the pig was found near 
where they expected; he was all for fighting at once, but ‘* The 
Child ’’ nursed him nicely through a thick patch of grass, where 
he might have been nasty, and when he got him in the open 
finished him with one good spear. 
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From the sublime to the ridiculous is but one short step. Let 
us now consider the death of the smallest pig. It was early on the 
first morning when a good boar got up in front of the writer, who 
went in pursuit and soon overhauled him in rather thick grass and 
rough going. This hustling annoyed the pig intensely, so, get- 
ting suddenly on the horse’s near side, he delivered cuts one and 
two, cutting the rider’s boot, distinctly winning on points, in the 
first round. At the same moment the saddle slipped back and the 
writer found himself on his horse’s tail, with the net result of a pig 
temporarily lost and a badly strained riding muscle. As he was 
replacing his saddle and girthing up, the ‘‘ Novice ’’ entered on 
the scene, and with shouts of ‘‘ Come on! Come on!’’ pointed 
with his spear into the thicket. Winged words ensued, the gist 
of which was that the “‘ Novice,’”’ being in a position to do so, 
had better go on himself, which he forthwith did. Shortly after- 
wards he was seen pursuing an animal which was variously diag- 
nosed as a jackal, a hare, and an overgrown mousé. This animal 
he duly did to death and is reported to have brought it home in 
his waistcoat pocket, when closer scrutiny proved it to be a pig. 
The “‘ Novice ’’ later had the audacity to attempt to hold the 
writer responsible for this infanticide, on the ground that he had 
been told to go on himself, and—presumably—the writer knew 
what he was talking about; a most frivolous excuse. However, 
boiled in a dixy, the victim proved most succulent, so all was for- 
given. 

With the above our reminiscences must end. These were 
days which will live long in the memory, days of hunting with 
old friends. For lucky is he who can gather old friends round 
him, in these days—when we count the tale of those good men 
and true who now hunt on the Elysian Fields. 
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Sport behind the Lines 


]. M. DODINGTON. 


T has been computed that for every British soldier in the 

fighting-line in France there are at least two engaged behind 
that line in the multifarious activities which maintain him there. 
Whatever the exact proportion, there is certainly a big, hard- 
working section of our army spread over the fertile fields, the 
sandy wastes, and the vast forests which lie between the battle 
zone and the sea. In command of this great army are various 
gentlemen who have spent their lives in the service of their King 
and country, but to whom Anno Domini sternly forbids front-line 
service; there are many more who, still vouthful—some very 
youthful—have been so grievously maimed and injured by the 
shot and shell of the Hun that they have been written down P.U. 
(permanently unfit), and so condemned to the tedium of a life 
in which are neither strafes by day nor alarms by. night. 

The life, however, is not all tedium, for the hospitable inhabit- 
ants of the various chateaux which border on the big camps do all 
that in them lies to enliven its long hours. ‘‘ Le feef o’clock,”’ 
“* le tennees,’’ ‘‘ le croquet,’’ they proffer in profusion, but above 
all they offer that which they know to be dearest to the heart of 
the Briton—‘‘ le sport.’? The immortal words of Mr. Punch, 
“* Here’s a fine day, let’s go out and kill something,’’ have sunk 
deep into the mind of the Frenchman, who, indeed, for his own 
part, is an almost equally ardent lover of ‘‘la chasse.’’ But it is, 
in these days, ‘‘ la chasse ’’ with a difference. 

“What will you? C’est la guerre—one must eat,’’ says 
Monsieur le Comte, and unblushingly lets fly at a squatting 
partridge. 

“Pretty beastly this, but what’s one to do? The brutes are 
devouring all the game,’’ mutters the youthful subaltern as he 
levels his gun at a slim, tawny form whose brush seems to wave 
reproach at him as it rolls over among the undergrowth. But 
after the second or third crime the sub. ceasés to redden under his 
tan. ‘‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite. C’est la guerre }”’ 

In such circumstances one would suppose that game would 
speedily become a vanished quantity. But there are restrictions 
(despite ‘‘ la guerre ’’) which give it a chance of existence. For 
instance, la chasse is allowed on only two days of the week; 
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then, no game is permitted to be shot in the open fields, -all 
execution ‘must be done within the forest bounds. This latter 
regulation is, to a large extent, the salvation of the partridge, 
but even he by no means escapes scot-free, for within the forest 
bounds there are clearings to which he resorts in considerable 
numbers. The anxiety with which a youthful subaltern, or even 
a grizzled French nobleman, watches a couple of rabbits cavorting 
about a clover-field, or a hare loping over the stubble, is only to 
be equalled by the joyful relief with which they see them retire 

once more to the forest recesses. And | may hint that it is not 
invariably a voluntary retirement. A horse frequently requires. 
exercise—what so natural as that he should be given a gallop over 
the fields in which rabbit and hare are taking theirs? A horse 
frequently requires egging on to greater endeavour—what so 
natural as that he should be spurred on by yell and whip-crack ? 
If hare and rabbit have sensitive nerves and flee before sudden 
and appalling noises—well ! 

The greatest hindrance to ** le sport,’’ however, is the same 
which limits it on the hither side of tne channel; namely, the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining cartridges. Even the genius of 
the sub. is a bit baulked by this, but still—well, he is a youth of 
infinite resource, and manages to cope with difficulties which, to. 
some of us, would be insurmountable ! 

Rabbit, hare and partridge are only the hors-d’@uvres of the 
forest shoot, the piéces de résistance being fox, deer, and wild 
boar. 

In a beautiful woodland country of which I wot the bag 
usually varied in the extreme, and some of the sportsmen go forth 
armed to meet all contingencies. Guns can generally be borrowed 
from the kind hosts, but upon one occasion a second-lieutenant 
of my acquaintance who hails from the Emerald Isle, coming 
rather late into the field, was obliged to content himself with an 
ancient muzzle-loader. 

““Never mind, me bhoy,’’ he cheerily remarked to a friend, 
“sure, I’ve done meself proud in the ammunition line, ennyway. 
By the Holy Poker I’m carrying all sorts—from buckshot to 

No. 8!”’ 

Some there are who arm themselves with the Government 
rifle and pray that a tusker may stray across their path. A few 
carry slug,shot or No. 1. But the man who aims at a good 
mixed bag—unsensational but eminently useful—pins his faith 
to No. 5, and in the rare event of a sanglier appearing adown a 
forest glade—turns his head the other w vay ! 

As a matter of fact, in the district of which I write, despite 
the utmost endeavour of French host and British guest, game has 
increased. and multiplied exceedingly. Ardent as the sportsmen 
may be, an attack limited to two days of the week is considerably 
less destructive than a steady slaying on all seven. And all the 
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whip-cracking and bellowing in the world will not send more tham 
a small percentage of fur and feather from the open country into» 
the forest depths. At any rate in this particular woodland country: 
game are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 

The name of this highly attractive region I will not, of course, 
divulge; but, even if I should write it down in full, the most 
diligent search would fail to discover it upon any map. And for 
this reason. When a certain great and learned Brass-Hat first sur- 
veyed it with intent to establish a big camp, he found in a forest 
clearing, admirably adapted for this purpose, two small cottages. 
One of them was tenanted by a carpenter, and at the corner, where 
a path leading to his dwelling broke off from the high road, the 
carpenter had hung up his signboard, ‘‘ Jean Leroux, Menuisier.’* 
Wind and weather had obliterated the ‘‘ Jean Leroux,’’ but the 
word ‘‘ Menuisier ’’ was still distinctly visible. 

So the intelligent Brass-hat duly sent in his report: ‘‘ I have 
the honour to state that the village of Menuisier is in every 
respect a most suitable place in which to establish our 
Camp. . ....” 

Therefore ‘* Menuisier ’’ appears upon all our army maps,. 
as ‘* Menuisier,’’ my woodland figures on the reams of paper daily 
and hourly filed by the Great Ones. But these have the very 
lowest opinion of the intelligence of the natives of that land in 


that they, one and all, show such a shocking ignorance of their- 
own neighbourhood. For, to this day, if asked by a newly-- 
arrived Brass-hat the way to ‘‘ Menuisier,’’ the countryman: 
scratches his head, looks this way and that, searches heaven, and! 
earth in vain, and "Sais pas, monsieur le Général,”’ is his reply 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 19—THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER 


NE of the surprises at the more recent of two London radius 
(fies visited during the period in which open competitions 
were banned by the Kennel Club was the fine group of Yorkshire 
terriers. The fact that an entry which would not have disgraced 
even a championship gathering in the old days could be got 
together in such times proves the vitality of ‘‘ the fancy,’’ and 
as one who has known the breed for not far short of forty years, 
[ am delighted to know that my old favourite is maintaining his 
position. The terrier of the Yorkshire miner and quarryman was 
vastly different from that which is so great a favourite in many a 
fashionable drawing room of to-day. The hardy little silver-blue 
terrier of my boyhood was quite another dog, and even after 
so long a lapse of years I can recall with delight the ratting 
expeditions in which I was privileged to join in the quarries of 
the old West Riding village in which my schooldays were spent. 
Floss, Ted, Jenny, and their like were so small that they could 
easily be carried in the inner coat pocket of my companion on 
those forays, and no one meeting us could have guessed the 
character of our expedition, for there was nothing of the ratter 
about either of us. The dogs of that day were, first and last, 
sporting in character, active, game, and typical of their county ; 
it is a pity the same cannot be said of some of the present-day 
beauties. Be that as it may, however, it cannot be wondered at. 
that they are becoming popular in America, and Mr. J. Willowby 
Mitchell is certain to have really big groups at the show to be 
held in Madison Gardens, New York, at the end of this month. 

What is thought of the old north country breed by authorities 
in the United States may be gauged by what one of them wrote 
some time since in answer to a correspondent who wanted advice 
in buying a good specimen. “‘ There is one thing about buying 
a Yorkshire,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and that is the dog may not look the 
same a month later. They are a peculiar breed, and it takes 
unlimited patience to keep them in show shape. The most 
important thing about this bantam terrier is the coat; in York- 
shire, where the breed originated and where they breed a lot of 
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good ones, this is how they do it. As soon as the dog is old 
enough to walk chamois pads are made for his feet. A drawer 
of the kitchen cabinet, with a few airholes bored into the front, 
becomes his home, and a piece of woollen cloth is tacked to the 
bottom of the drawer. Each day the dog’s coat is rubbed with 
fine olive or cocoanut oil. The dogs are taken out of the box 
four or five times a day and exercised in the room. The pads 
never come off their feet, for they then would scratch their coats 
and destroy the texture of it with their toenails. Keeping the 
dogs in the dark drawer puts the deep fine colour into the coat. 
The oil gives it length and texture, and when the dog is finally 
fit for show not one part of him is visible because of the length 
of the coat, which covers head and body and drags on the floor.’’ 
It should be explained that few Yorkshires are kept that way in 
America, for it is very rare indeed to see specimens in the con- 
dition they are put down in England. People who buy York- 
shires in what is called English show condition and do not know 
the secret of polishing them up are doomed to very bitter disap- 
pointment. 

It was in 1886 that registration as a distinct variety was 
granted by the Kennel Club, though for years before that date 
the breed was associated with the county of broad acres and was 
often given the name under which it was afterwards shown. He 
was formerly a bigger terrier than he is to-day : so varied, indeed, 
was his weight that, for a time, two divisions were general at 
shows, one for dogs over 8 Ibs. and the other for those which 
weighed less. I have seen really typical little terriers weighing 
no more than from 3$ lbs. to 4lbs., but 5 Ibs. is just a nice weight, 
and a terrier of that size is more likely to be typical than the one 
which is merely a toy. According to the standard adopted by the 
Yorkshire Terrier Club the general appearance of the dog is that 
of a long-haired toy, the coat hanging quite straight and evenly 
down each side, a parting extending from the nose to the end of 
the tail. The animal must be very compact and_ neat, his 
carriage being: very sprightly, and he should possess an air of 
importance. Although the frame is hidden beneath a mantle of 
hair, the general outline should be such as to suggest the exist- 
ence of a vigorous and well-proportioned body ; the head must be 
rather small and flat, not too prominent or round in the skull; the 
nose perfectly black; the hair on the muzzle very long and of a 
rich, deep tan, not sooty or grey. Under the chin, long hair, 
about the same colour as on the crown of the head—a bright 
golden tan—and not in any way intermingled with dark or sooty 
hairs. Medium in size and dark in colour, the eyes should be 
sharp and intelligent in expression and placed so as to look 
directly forward. They should not be prominent and the edges 
of the eyelids must be dark. Ears, small and V-shaped, are 
carried semi-erect and covered. with short hair, while in colour 
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they must be a rich deep tan. Regarding the coat, the hair, as 
long and as straight as possible, should be glossy, like silk (not 
woolly), extending from the back of the head to the root of the 
tail; bright steel blue in colour and on no account intermingled 
with fawn, light or dark hairs. All tan should be darker at the 
roots than at the middle of the hairs, shading off to a still lighter 
tinge at the tips. 
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Wild Duck 


BY 


RICHARD TRENCH BELL. 


ie ARRY,”’ said my wife, as I struck a match upon the 

mantelpiece, ‘‘ I wish you wouldn’t do that.’? Knowing 
that further conversation was imminent, I paused, hesitated, and 
the match was lost. 

“‘ There,’’ she said, ‘‘ You are so wasteful, and matches are 
so hard to get now! By the way, I have no change. Have you ? 
I’ll want some money this evening.”’ 

I searched my pockets and handed over a ten shilling note 
and some silver, knowing better than to institute an inquiry as to 
its use, and departed into the lower regions in search of my shoot- 
ing boots. A few minutes later, as I inspected my gun barrels 
on the hall door steps, my wife again appeared, and, having 
informed me that if I was not back by half-past four she would 
not wait tea, went her way. I acquiesced dumbly as I had not 
intended to be back until dinner time. I had heard that morning 
from a gentleman who had called, proposing to sell me ‘‘ the 
sweetest little heifer in the world’’ at an extremely prohibitive 
price, that there were ‘‘ a power of foine ducks on the bog beyant.”’ 
Acting on his advice | proposed to seek them. 

It was a stormy October day as I set off across the lawn 
accompanied by an extremely joyful and untrained black and 
white cocker, who, as an outlet for her superfluous exuberance, 
ran round me in ever-widening circles of increasing celerity. The 
clouds scudded fast before a driving north-west wind, revealing, 
now and then, tiny patches of blue behind their grey and white 
curtain. The trees, heavy with the weight of leaves, groaned and 
bent. The sycamore leaves, brown and black-spotted, whirled in 
thousands through the air, racing each other in the bare fields, 
often congregating into heaps on the roadsides and making 
mysterious rustlings which gave Penelophe (the cocker) qualms of 
investigation. Now and then a few cold raindrops sped along in 
the teeth of the wind, causing one to turn up one’s collar. 

It was with considerable relief to Penelophe that, after half a 
mile of roadwork, I turned into the fields and prepared for action. 
I had almost reached the bottom of the field when, simultaneously 
with a yelp from Penelophe, a rabbit bolted. Not being quite 
ready, I was obliged to use the second barrel before. I got him. 
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With a crash of briars the cocker rushed out, and, though disap- 
pointed to find ‘‘ the killing ’’ finished, proceeded to do it over 
again for her own amusement. However, a fear of the butt end 
of my gun, more enduring than her love of the rabbit, persuaded 
her to let go. 

The mangled remains of the rabbit having been gathered up 
and deposited in the recesses of my game bag, we proceeded to 
beat fruitlessly along several ditches. A concentrating of Pene- 
lophe’s energies and a series of spasmodic rushes told me that she 
scented game. I encouraged her gently and awaited the result. 
It came suddenly. A rabbit bolted, and Penelophe, not to be 
done this time, was a yard in his wake. I fired, rashly, and though 
unlucky to miss the rabbit, was extremely fortunate in not hitting 
the dog. The rabbit returned to his home; Penelophe sat down 
and howled; while I, cursing her too great ardour, and thanking 
Heaven for her escape, threw away an empty cartridge case. 

It took almost five minutes to convince Penclophe, firstly, that 
she was not dead, secondly, that she was absolutely unhurt, and 
thirdly, that I had no wish to do her any injury whatsoever. 
Finally, a hasty shot which brought a woodquest whirling to her 
feet did much to soothe her shattered nerves. 


We now approached the bog, the reported camping ground 
of the duck. It lay in a hollow, surrounded by gently sloping 
hills, edged by a road that knew no traffic save that of a solitary 
turf-laden donkey-cart. On the roadside were a few white, 
thatched cabins, each with its number of small fields behind, their 
loose-stoned dividing walls climbing tortuously up the hill. 
Before each cottage door the owner’s flock of geese grazed and 
quarrelled, along the edges of the road a few lean cattle and a 
stiff-jointed white horse sought their livelihood. 


Out from the houses stretched the bog, its monotony broken 
by a few clumps of poplar and black alder. In places it was 
cropped bare by the grazing cattle, in places ‘‘ flaggers ’’ rose four 
or six feet high; while here and there, where the turf had been 
cut away, were big, still pools, ideal lurking places for duck. 
Across its breadth ran several drains, full of dark, stagnant water, 
and covered with bog weed and watercress. 

Penelophe, fully recovered, approached the bog in an ecstasy 
of expectation, I, with a feeling of apprehension. It was, in the 
parlance of shooting men, ‘‘ the devil of a place to walk.’’ We 
started off well, two teal and a snipe resulting from four shots. 
But Penelophe began to find the “‘ flaggers ”’ rather trying, while, 
for my part, it was disconcerting when stepping on to presumably 
dry land to find that it moved on a foot or two. We had beaten 
more than half the bog without sign of the colony of duck. True, 
two had risen, almost out of shot, and gone down the wind at a 
terrific rate; but bevond these none were to be seen. 
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About four o’clock we reached the further edge. The evening 
was getting dark, and the wind giving way to rain. Penelophe 
was becoming tired and inclined to come to heel. In a moment of 
intended relaxation I found that I had left my tobacco pouch on 
the dining room mantelpiece. 

It was here that I noticed that an addition to our party had 
been made. <A small boy and girl and a red, long-tailed mongrel 


silently, yet perseveringly, attended us as a rearguard. Soon 
Penelophe became aware of them, and having, she thought, had 


quite enough of work, proceeded to fraternise with the long-tailed 
cur. Alone I was left to beat the remainder of the bog, followed 
at a distance by two children and two dogs. Whistling had no 
effect upon Penelophe ; neither, | may say, did it retard the investi- 
gation of the remainder of the party. 

With heartfelt execrations on the reporter of the duck for his 
apparent prevarications, on the duck for their absence, on the 
children and the mongrel for their presence, and on Penelophe for 
her disobedience, I stalked on, determined to see the thing out. 
The undergrowth was tangled and made walking tiresome, the 
pools were frequent and concealed ; often I had to retrace my steps. 
Twice snipe rose but resisted my attentions; a third I shot but 
could not retrieve, and Penelophe refused to do so. Still, with 
dogged perseverance, I trudged on. 

At last I was arrested by a bog drain, wide and deep. Cross 
it | must. I unloaded, and with gun held high, rushed at the 
opposing obstacle. Taking off a yard out, I landed just where 
the slime met the bank, and slipped. Ye gods, down, down, into 
an abyss of weeds and mud! Twice I clambered out, twice | 
slipped back ; but at last, having thrown my gun on the bank and 
grasped the rushes in both hands, I rose, gasping, to dry land. 
As I turned, dripping from the waist, to squeeze some water from 
the knees of my knickerbockers, imagine my disgust when I saw 
child number one and child number two, with Penelophe and the 
long-tailed mongrel, crossing carefully by a plank a hundred 
vards lower down. 

Manfully I survived this last blow of fate, and trudged on, 
determined to see the last of it. One of our latter day poets has 
told us that ‘‘ every cloud has a silver lining,’’ and I have often 
heard the maxim sung in a high-pitched rollicking voice by some 
simpering young lady to a bored drawing-room; but never had 
its full significance come home to me till that most cruel moment 
of my misfortunes. 

Wet, cold, tired, and far from home, with but a poor bag to 
show for my day, I rounded the last clump of alder despairingly, 
when a sight to raise the heart of any fowler met my eyes. 

In the duskish light, about three hundred yards away, were 
ten or twelve duck feeding on the slobland. Not the wonderful 
number I had heard of, but still 
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Wet, cold, children, dogs, and misfortunes were all forgotten. 
Would I get near enough? That was my only thought. Onward 
I crept and on. Here stealing along the bank of a drain, here, 
bent double, rushing from tuft to tuft of ‘‘ flaggers,’ now pausing 
for a moment behind a solitary thorn bush, now cursing softly as I 
went to my knees in a pool of water, but nearer, nearer, nearer, 
nearer still, with never a ‘‘ quack’ of fear from the ducks, never 
a sign of their having noticed me. 

I was almost within shot, but between me and the duck was 
open ground. Should I creep on hands and knees or should | 
run the necessary twenty yards? I bent low among the rushes 
and examined my gun, uncertain what to do. At last I decided. 
I would rush out and fire if they rose. So out I ran, ten, fifteen, 
twenty yards, then I stopped. The duck had not moved and were 
quietly feeding. I raised my gun, covered a pair standing close 
together, and fired. They both rolled over. An agitated quack- 
ing broke out. I fired the left and got another. Then, ominous 
sign, they did not rise, but began to run towards the houses. At 
that moment two shrill piping voices from the rear broke out, 
‘*Thim’s Mrs. Maloney’s ducks.’”’ The deed was done, the wild 
duck were but ‘‘ tame,’’ three of them too much so! 

_ A quarter of an hour later I turned, breathless, from Mrs. 
Maloney’s door, minus ten and sixpence, and with three ‘‘ tame ”’ 
duck(s) in my bag. Three and sixpence each had been claimed 
as the price of the shattered corpses by a heated owner, who 
declared volubly that she had ‘‘ sowld them to a lady ’ere yesterda’ 
for four shillin’ apiece.’’ I handed over my half guinea wishing 
inwardly that the ducks were in a place where they would have 
been speedily roasted, accompanied by their owner and lady 
purchaser. 

When | arrived home, followed a hundred yards behind by 
the truant but repenting Penelophe, it was dark. As I passed 
through the hall the drawing-room door was open and I saw my 
wife sitting by the fire reading, attired in a becoming tea gown 
of a grey material known, I have since learned, to the initiated as 
** chiffon velvet.’’ She beckoned me in. Stocking-footed I went. 

“* Harry,”’ she said, ‘‘ I hope you had a good day. I paid 
Mrs. Maloney for her ducks. Could you send for them in the 
morning ?”’ 

Heroically accurate, I answered, “‘ No, I had a bad day. I 
will send for the remainder of Mrs. Maloney’s ducks in the 
morning, though I fear I have several of them in my bag. It ‘ts 
rather a pitv when one has to pay for the same thing twice.” 


[The unusual spelling of Penelope is the Author’s.—Ed.] 
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Mrs. Sullivan’s Contribution 


BY 
MIRIAM ALEXANDER. 


RIGIT SULLIVAN was a woman of character. As old 

Brian Dempsey—who fluctuated daily between a desire to 
marry her and a desire not to marry her—as old Brian admiringly 
said, ‘‘ She had dread put on every person in the barony.” 

Whether the sale were of a cow, a pig, a horse, a hen, or a 
load of hay, she drove a harder bargain than any man in the 
market. It was universally admitted that she had never been 
‘* done,’’ and many an ostensibly ‘‘ warmer ’’ farmer would have 
exchanged bank-balances with her. 

Mrs. Sullivan herself was of opinion that she had only made 
one bad mistake in her life, and that was when she had—against 
her better judgment—sent a three-part-thoroughbred mare to a 
newly imported draught stallion, a nasty hairy-heeled, heavy- 
shouldered brute, the first-fruits of whose progeny were already 
becoming noted as “heart-scalds’’ throughout the county. 

Mrs. Sullivan leant upon the farmyard gate and regarded her 
own particular heart-scald with irate eyes. He was a huge, 
round-barrelled, Roman-nosed colt, golden chestnut in colour, 
with four white legs, a large, vacant white face, and a mane, tail 
and “ feather ’’ that betrayed his papa’s plebeian origin. 

“* Wasn’t I the fool!’’ said Mrs. Sullivan to herself. ‘‘ Sure 
he’ll never pay his keep. He has poor Bedelia disgraced.”’ 

She glanced at the heart-scald’s dam, who, with her latest 
infant—an aristocrat—was feeding in a further corner of the field. 

““Howsomever, I’ll not forget it to Clancy,’’ added the 
widow, “‘ for as stiff as | was to him before I’ll be twict stiffer so 
[ will! I'll put ten shillings extry on everything I’d go to sell 
him for the rest o’ me life.” 

Clancy, it may be observed, was the owner of the offending 
stallion, and as the whole county had arrived at a similar con- 
clusion to Mrs. Sullivan’s, and as he had had, moreover, to sell 
the sire at considerable loss, the unhappy man rued his purchase 
even more than the other sufferers by it. 

‘““ Dandelion is the name I’ll put on the colt. Faith, he’s as 
common as one and apt to be no more use!’’ murmured Mrs. 
Sullivan as she turned away from the gate. 

Her intermittent suitor, Brian Dempsey, was making his way 
up the boreen that led to her dwelling-house, and she was more 
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pleased to see him than usual. For Brian, being at least 
seventeen years her junior, was a “ scholar.”” The stigma of 
illiteracy did not rest upon him. He was able to read to her the 
letters from her beloved Pat, her first-born. Pat, badly wounded 
at the last but one of the many Ypres battles, was doing light 
duty in England, and a letter from him had extra poignancy in 
that it might announce his impending return to France with a 
possible ‘‘ five days ”’ leave first. One had come last night, and 
Mrs. Sullivan, after gazing at it for three-quarters of an hour, 
had bestowed it in the tea-tin until such time as fate should bring 
Brian, the interpreter. 

Pat’s nephew, her grandson Michael, a youth of eighteen 
who lived with her, was not allowed to read his uncle’s letters lest 
the implied tribute to his learning should ‘‘ cock him up.” 

It was significant of their different characters that though 
Brian was bursting with news of the first importance Mrs. 
Sullivan quenched in him the power to divulge it until he had 
read her letter. 

Pat had not much news to impart. He dwelt a little on the 
** quareness ’’ of. English people who were “ mortial hard to 
understand rightly without ye’d be one of themselves—and maybe 
ye wouldn’t then’’; said he was getting his health better, and 
ended by a sentence at which Brian lowered his voice. ‘‘ Bad 
cess to them that is bringing disgrace on the ould country!) What 
sort are they at all to have no better conduct ?”’ 

Brian Dempsey coughed— 

“Mrs, Sullivan, ma’m, I’d not be putting that over me 
tongue if I was you,’’ he advised in a low voice. 

“TIL not put it over me tongue,’’ said Brigit Sullivan 
dryly. 

Her tone suggested that she would, however, think it if she 
chose. 

Brian coughed again. Then he changed the topic, or perhaps 
it might more fitly be said that he diverted it into another channel 
of the same subject. 

“ Perdalli’s let out of gaol,’ he said. ‘‘ He’s coming down 
to Rathkoeyoe next week, and it’s what Clancy was telling me 
the people here is getting up a subscription to give him some 
presentation in regard to what he done for Ireland. Ye know all 
the poor fella done for Ireland, Mrs. Sullivan—.’’ 

** Faith, and if the whole world itself doesn’t know it it’s not 
for want 0’ his telling them !”’ retorted Mrs. Sullivan. 

Brian ignored the remark. 

“The poor man is a great patriot,’ he observed insinu- 
atingly, “‘ a great patriot, surely.” 

““So I’m told indeed,’’ returned the widow. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
say nothing only what countryman is he? And that’ll be more 
than you’ll answer, Brian, aye, or Perdelli himself! A patriot 
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from far-out places seems quare to me. Sure, isn’t there 
a notice in the Post Office saying we should use Irish goods when- 
ever we can, and it’s not long since his Reverence gave out the 
same from the altar.’’ She paused—Mr. Dempsey gazed at the 
floor between his feet. 

“‘Is it axing money of us they’ll be?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Sullivan in a different tone. 

is—they have money got already.’’ 

‘* An’ what sort of present will they be giving ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, indeed, Mrs. Sullivan, ma’m, to tell you the truth 
that’s not to say settled yet. Though, indeed, ye might say it 
was. Ye know a little chestnut horse with a white foot belonging 
to Clancy—a rale nice little horse too ?”’ 

Mrs. Sullivan nodded. She knew the horse well, knew too 
that Clancy had kept him more or less hidden for the last eight 
months lest he should be offered the ‘‘ officer’s charger ’’ price. 
To refuse it would have been terribly unlucky and to take it would 
have broken his heart. 

‘* Clancy was lookin’ a hundred for the horse,’ 


went on 


Dempsey, ‘‘ but sure everyone’s ruinated entirely these times! 
Clancy and his brother-in-law, Tom MacSweeney (a fella there’s 
not too much sense on, begob), tould me themselves and the smith 
would be giving a call up here this afternoon to speak to ye 


about it. There was some strong for a watch and chain, but more 
says the horse... .”’ 

“And sure here comes Clancy,” added Brian, pointing 
through the window at a small yellow tub-trap drawn by a rough 
pony and packed with substantial figures in black broadcloth 
which was lurching up the boreen. 

Mrs. Sullivan, as she rose to produce the whisky bottle and 
the monumental barm-brack appropriate to the occasion, vowed 
a passionate vow that she would only give half of whatever sum 
should be expected of her—a feeling born not of meanness nor yet 
of disapproval of the object, but of the bargaining instinct of her 
race. The manners of Mr. Clancy, his brother-in-law, Mr. 
MacSweeney, and the smith betrayed no gauche haste, no ill-bred 
eagerness to rush into business. They asked tenderly after Pat 
and after Mrs. Sullivan’s grandson, Michael. They discussed a 
dozen things before they approached the topic already introduced 
by their ambassador, Brian. 

Mr. Clancy presently opened the ball. ‘‘ We were saying, 
Mrs. Sullivan, ma’m,”’ he observed affably, ‘‘ that yourself would 
be wishful to show your admiration cf what that poor fella 
Perdelli suffered for Ireland by giving a small donation to buy 
him a little token of regard from Ballykoeyoe.”’ 

He paused impressively. 

“It isn’t to Ballykoeyoe he’s coming, I’m told,’’ said Mrs. 
Sullivan, in a non-committal tone. 
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“Tt isn’t—but sure Rathkoeyoe and Ballykoeyoe is the one 
thing. Ye’d not have Ballykoeyoe behind in them matters, 
ma’m, surely ?”’ 

Mrs. Sullivan looked squarely at Mr. Clancy and Mr. Clancy 
quailed. It was alleged against him that desire to set Bally- 
koeyoe in the forefront of the fashion had made him import -he 
draught stallion. 

There’s modern ways don’t hold with,’’ said Mrs. 
Sullivan, ‘‘ and what kind is the presentation to be, Mr. Clancy ?”’ 

Mr. Clancy despatched an S.O.S. signal to the smith and 
hastily cut himself another wad of barmbrack. He detested 
barmbrack, but it was better to face than the widow’s eye. 

‘‘ Well, indeed, them that’s on the Committee were talking 
of the watch and chain. But ’tis a horse they’re after deciding 
on,’’ the smith remarked conversationally. 

‘*] was thinking maybe t’wd have been better for us to give 
Perdelli the money for th’ cause,’’ suggested Tom MacSweeney 
tentatively. 

The response to his suggestion was in the negative, a four- 
fold, simultaneous, and very firm negative. 

No one would have voiced the idea for twenty sovereigns, 
but money given to the cause had a way of getting turned into 
firearms and breeding trouble—the very last thing that was 
desired by the older inhabitants of Ballykoeyoe. 

“Mr. Clancy’s chestnut horse now—what more could any 
man be axing ?”’ said the smith. ‘‘ And Mr. Clancy’ll let him’ go 
for seventy-five pounds—we have sixty-eight pounds gathered— 
and that’s no light matter for a poor barony the like o’ this and 
we not able to get a penny of it off the gentry.’’ 

Mrs. Sullivan perceived that seven pounds was expected of 
her. She perceived, too, that on her had been left the onus, as 
last subscriber, of making up the deficit. 

“Let Mr. Clancy give the horse for seventy and I’ll give two 
pounds,”’ she said firmly. 


Clancy gave the shriek of one in great torment. 

““Seventy pounds! Sure it’s a hundred and fifty I should 
get for that horse!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Not a blemish or a speck on 
him. Sure he’d win ye a race at the Curragh and ye might lead 
him out through the country and there’s not a fence could knock 
him—the Shannon itself ’ud not signify to that horse.’’ 

Mrs. Sullivan sat forward in her chair. ‘‘ Seventy pounds,”’ 
she repeated. 

It was some hour and a half later before the matter was finally 
settled. 

Everyone had thoroughly enjoyed themselves except, per- 
haps, Mr. Clancy, who declared that in letting the horse go to 
the sacred cause of Ireland’s freedom for seventy-one pounds ten 
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—a thing he’d only do to oblige Mrs. Sullivan—he was making 
a donation to the cause of close on eighty pounds. 

It was further arranged that as Mr. Clancy’s farm was nearly 
thirty miles from Rathkoeyoe, and as it might be assumed that 
Mr. Perdelli would wish to ride his presentation about most of the 
day he received it, the horse should come to Mrs. Sullivan’s the 
night before and be taken on to Rathkoeyoe in the morning by 
Mrs. Sullivan’s grandson, Michael. 

‘““ Pll be sending Michael to Cork that day to buy me a sow,”’ 
said Mrs. Sullivan, who knew that after Mr. Perdelli’s oration 
there would be a call for recruits for the cause. ‘‘ Why wouldn’t 
your Jamsey bring the horse to Rathkoeyoe, Mr. Clancy ?” 

‘* Ah, the horse is a bit too sperity for Jamsey. His mother 
does be in dread,’’ returned Mr. Clancy airily. ‘‘ She’d have me 
stunned wid chat if I sent Jamsey, so she would.”’ 

“Well, well, now!’’ murmured Mrs. Sullivan sympathetic- 
ally. As Mr. Clancy had not interfered with her legend about 
the Cork sow it would have been in the worst of taste for her to 
interfere with his. Mr. Clancy no doubt meant to keep his eye 
on his male progeny on the momentous day even to the extent of 
foregoing a personal visit to Rathkoeyoe. 

““ Michael has to catch the 10.45 train to Cork, but sure he 
can leave the horse at the Railway Hotel an’ he passing it,’’ she 
said at last.  ‘* Perdelli’ll not be reaching the town ‘before 
twelve.” 

With that, and the reluctant yielding up by the widow of 
three-pounds-ten, the session closed. 

Brian Dempsey lingered behind the others. 

““T disremember rightly what day Clancy said he’d be 
sending over the horse,’’ said Mrs. Sullivan, ‘‘ was it Thursday 
next ?”’ 

““It was—and I heard tell Mr. O’Neill will be going the 
Prieur that same day gathering horses for the Army,’’ answered 

rian. 

Mrs. Sullivan took the bellows and began to blow the turf 
sods. 

An idea had entered her head. That night, as she and 
Michael sat consuming jet-black tea, she informed the youth that 
it was high time Dandelion should be shod and that he could take 
him to the forge on the morrow. 

Brian Dempsey had been right in saying that the day on 
which Mr. Clancy’s chestnut arrived at Mrs. Sullivan’s farm was 
also the day chosen by the big dealer who “ collected’’ horses 
in those parts for the Remounts to “‘ go the rounds,’’ as the 
country people called it. Mrs. Sullivan found out the hour that he 
might be expected to pass her way and was waiting on the road 
when his motor appeared. At sight of her the car slackened. 
Mr. O’Neill had done many a deal with Mrs. Sullivan in the old 
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days—had bought not only sons and daughters of the now dis- 
graced Bedelia, but sons and daughters of Bedelia’s dam and 
grand-dam. 

‘| have a baste above you should throw your eye on, sir,’ 
she said when their greetings were over. 

Mr. O’Neill accepted the news with correct reserve though 
in his heart he rejoiced. Horses—decent horses—were getting 
daily harder to find. He bought ‘‘on spec,’’ or in other words 
on the chance of what he produced satisfying the buyer for the 
Remounts, but his judgment was good and except in the com- 
paratively rare case of an animal not passing the vet., he seldom 
had one left on his hands. 

Mr. Clancy’s chestnut exceeded his expectations, and as he 
was as obviously sound as any horse can be, he gave Mrs. Sullivan 
the ‘‘ officer’s charger’’ price for him, and directed that he was 
to be sent to the six o’clock train. He also, knowing the humilia- 
tion it was to Mrs. Sullivan to admit that she was no great scholar 
and could not endorse a cheque, paid her in notes. 

Michael, who at his grandmother’s direction had pulled the 
chestnut out of the stable for Mr. O’Neill, stood without comment 
through the whole transaction, of which he had heard no hint in 
advance, unless the shoeing of Dandelion could be construed into 
one. 

He only made one remark to his grandmother. 

‘‘ The polis is apt to be after ye for this.’’ 

Mrs. Sullivan transfixed him with a glance. ‘‘ The polis is 
welcome in my house any day,”’ she said calmly. ‘‘ In regard to 
yourself, let yez not be delaying. There’s work to be done on the 
colt when you come back from the station and have your tea ate."’ 

Having seen her snubbed descendant off for the train, with 
Clancy’s chestnut, weirdly sheeted, in his charge, the old 
woman sat down for the first time since five o’clock that morning. 

There were few things in life she admired more whole- 
heartedly than a one-pound note, and here were a handful of them 
and six fivers to boot. Besides, she had a matter of high finance 
to settle. Dandelion, when he was rising four, should, she calcu- 
lated, bring her forty pounds—certainly not more, because’ no one 
in the county would buy him, and it was only by sending him 
to some distant fair that she could hope to dispose of him. 

That would mean feeding the colt for another twenty months 
at least, and at the present value of grass he would eat at least 
twenty pounds worth in that time—probably twenty-five pounds 
worth. 

That would leave her a profit of fifteen pounds—twenty per- 
haps with luck—and would mean nearly two years of annoyance. 

She had worked all this out before, and what she was ponder- 
ing over now was the question of the odd five pounds. Not for 
worlds would she have robbed Clancy, but neither could she bear 
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to rob herself. In the end she counted out seventeen pounds, 
added to them one of those small red travesties of a note which 
apparently satisfy the English mind, and placed them all in an 
envelope. 

Then she took down from the dresser a lustre teapot and 
extracted from its interior a word cut many years before out of the 
Freeman, 

The word was “‘ restitution.’’ 

Once, long ago, money had been sent to her husband with 
that identical word and she had kept it. She slipped it now into 
the envelope among the notes and put the whole thing away until 
the book-learned Michael should return and address it to Mr. 
Clancy. 

Michael, when he came in, did as he was told without any 
question, just as he had without question taken Clancy’s chestnut 
to the station and would to-morrow convey Dandelion to Rath- 
koeyoe and then proceed to Cork to look for the sow which he 
would not be fool enough to buy. 

After tea he and his grandmother set to work on Dandelion. 
The colt resembled Michael in one way. He accepted inno- 
vations without apparent interest or resentment. 

He didn’t like being brought into the cowhouse or having 
a piece of iron in his mouth, any more than he had liked being 


shod, but he meant to reserve his protest till he had considered 
matters all round. He was one of the sort that can be backed 
or even yoked on the first day of handling, but whose revolt, when 
it comes, is of a particularly stubborn and vigorous nature. 
Michael, as he trimmed and pulled, made one remark— 
“* This fella’s apt to murder someone. It’s too quiet he is—.”’ 
‘““ Whoever he’ll murder it’ll not be done the first day they 


ride him,’’ returned his grandmother, and then she added, 
‘* Faith! Now we have the mane off him and the tail pulled—a 
man on a galloping horse ’ud not fault him too much.”’ 

““ The fella’d want to be galloping the divil’s own belt of a 
pace, so!’’ retorted Michael, who squatted on the quarter of a 
couchant cow, clipping away with blunt scissors at the colt’s 
off hind fetlock. 

All the same when the job was finally completed Mrs. 
Sullivan gazed with considerable complacency upon her handi- 
work. Dandelion with a hogged mane, a_ shining coat, 
and his once lamb-like tail squared and narrowed, looked 
better than might have been expected. He had less of 
the ‘‘sprawliness”’ of youth than his  better-bred brethren, 
and, short of looking at his mouth, it would have been hard to tell 
his age—or lack of age. 

There was little chance of anyone seeing him in transit to 
Rathkoeyoe, for the unhappy Michael had to start at 2.30 a.m. 
to catch the 10.45 train to Cork; besides, Mrs. Sullivan didn’t 
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care a bean if they did. Clancy, with eighty-nine pounds in his 
pocket, was not likely to make a fuss, and no one else mattered. 

She went to bed warmed by the pleasant reflection that by the 
morrow the heartscald would be off her hands, and an extra forty- 
two pounds would have been added to her “bit”? in the bank. 
That her transaction was quite frankly a swindle never even 
occurred to her. Her view of the matter was that she had bene- 
fitted Clancy and herself, had sent the good horse where he would 
be appreciated, and the bad one to a person for whom he was 
quite good enough—had, in fact, injured no one. Her last 
waking thought was a hope that Michael, before he left Dandelion 
in the stable of the Railway Hotel, would give the colt a final 
rub over.” 

Next morning saw Rathkoeyoe en féte, not out of any real 
enthusiasm for Mr. Perdelli, for Rathkoeyoe realized that the 
gentleman bore about the same relation to a patriot that the stall 
of a cheap-jack bears to the cathedral in whose shade it is set up, 
but from a love of amusement, and an intense appreciation of 
hearing Ireland praised even by an alien immigrant who, eight 
vears earlier, had never even seen her shores. 

Unfortunately the day was cold and wet, so wet indeed that 
the presentation was made to Mr. Perdelli in the coffee room of 
the hotel instead of out in the market-square, and it was arranged 
that he should not see the animal until the moment came for him 
to mount it. The patriot, truth to tell, had been considerably 
dismayed on learning of the form his adherents’ admiration had 
taken. He was a somewhat stout, somewhat elderly foreign gentle- 
man, and though he found the job of gas-bag-in-chief to this 
incredibly gullible nation less monotonous and more paying than 
his former clerkly avocation, he was not at all prepared to risk 
his skin. However, he comforted himself with the reflection that 
his ride would be a short one, that he could dismount if the brute 
showed any signs of becoming what he called “ restive,’’ and that 
his emerald green uniform would certainly show to better advan- 
tage in the saddle than on an outside-car, a vehicle to which he 
was almost as much a stranger as to a horse. 

He thanked the donors and assured them fervently that their 
gallant steed should bear him, if necessary, up to the English 
guns, where they would gladly perish together in defence, 
etc., etc. 

Dandelion meanwhile was being prepared for the proud part 
he was to play, and at the same time bearing the brunt of a good 
deal of adverse criticism. His round barrel, his heavy shoulder 
and straight pasterns were noted by many whose patriotism was 
not proof against their instinctive dislike of a bad horse. The 
prevailing opinion was voiced at last by a tactless old man— 

“Them that lives in Ballykoeyoe is after doing the grand 
mighty chape I’d say,”’ he observed. ‘‘ Still an’ all maybe it’s no 
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harm, for the polis are apt to have the baste before long,’’ a 
remark which was felt to be, all round, in the worst of taste. 

The rain had fortunately ceased temporarily when the moment 
came for Mr. Perdelli to migrate en grande tenue from the Railway 
Hotel to the town. The ribbons of the cause had been attached 
in large and streaming clusters to Dandelion’s forehead and nose- 
band. An admirer of tender years and feminine gender had even 
insisted on tying some to the new, ill-fitting, and superlatively 
slippery saddle. 

Dandelion didn’t like them, but he made no immediate 
protest. He was thinking things over. 

Mr. Perdelli’s heart sank when he saw his mount. He had 
not anticipated anything so large and powerful-looking. He 
suddenly perceived that it wouldn’t really matter how admirably 
his uniform might be “ set off ’’ if the wearer of it were ultimately 
to be dashed to destruction upon the flagged pavements of Rath- 
koeyoe. To say nothing of the loss sustained by the sacred cause 
of Freedom ! 

The intense vanity which had lured him into his present job 
precluded the admission that he had never ridden. There was . 
nothing for it but to get on the beast’s back and get off again as 
quickly and unostentatiously as possible. His smile, the while 
he advanced upon Dandelion, was a somewhat forced one. 

Thanks to the high steps of the Railway Hotel he achieved 
the saddle with no more untoward event than the rending off of 
one of the bunches of ribbon. 

‘“ A very handsome animal,’ he observed, reflecting ruefully 
that he had forgotten in his dismay to make any comment on the 
brute. 

It was at this moment that he perceived that a banner was 
about to be handed to him. 

He declined it with much firmness. 

“The animal mightn’t like it,’? he said. ‘‘ Let somebody 
else carry it.” 

Someone else accordingly did so. 

The reins were thrust into the unhappy patriot’s hand, the 
stirrups were pressed home against his insteps, and the odd-job- 
man of the Railway Hotel who had been holding Dandelion took 
his fingers from the bit and merged into the crowd. 

Then indeed did poor Mr. Perdelli realize for the first time 
the essential truth of a line which he had often quoted— 

“Oh, Caithlin ni Houlihan, your way’s the bitter way !”’ 

He had not fully appreciated that he would be left alone to 
cope unaided with his monstrous gift. 

Something—certainly not his rider—had indicated to Dan- 
delion that he should move and he moved; ponderously and with 
0: as became a horse whose forbears had drawn drays of 

eer. 
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He was utterly bothered by the whole performance, by the 
thing in his mouth, the thing on his back, the noise of trampling 
feet beside him, the fluttering ribbons at his ears and on his nose. 
He meant to express his disapproval forcibly when he had 
thought it all over, but no one watching his decorous progress 
through the puddles could have guessed this, and Mr. Perdelli’s 
heart rose. Three-quarters of a mile of quiet road would bring 
them to the town, where he could dismount, and he had conceived 
the brilliant idea of expressing a wish to sell the noble animal and 
give the money to the cause. 

Three-quarters of a mile of road did bring them to Rath- 
koeyoe, which was of course crowded. Mr. Perdelli was by no 
means a bad speaker—Germany knew Ireland too well for that— 
and the subject of his discourse, old Erin’s wrongs, old Erin’s 
freedom, however inapplicable in the present, had been only too 
applicable once upon a time. 

The market square at Rathkoeyoe suggested a pig fair. A 
small group of the R.I.C. at the further end gave a picturesque 
touch to the motley gathering. 

So it must be admitted did Mr. Perdelli as he advanced, 
looking in his bright green uniform upon the bright chestnut 
back of the beribboned Dandelion, as if he lacked nothing but a 
banner announcing that Somebody’s Dyes were the best. 

As one member of the Constabulary murmured to his adjoin- 
ing brother-in-arms— 

‘“* Sure, wouldn’t ve think he’d stepped off the hoarding at 
Charlemont Bridge?’’ and he added a rider, ‘‘ and isn’t it a 
damned shame to let that play-boy come here making a fool of 
these poor decent people ?”’ 

Even as he spoke a cheer arose. It was not the cheer that 
rises when Ireland scores a goal at the International Football 
Match, but it was enough for Dandelion. 

He stopped abruptly and uttered the elephantine snort which 
is equinese for ‘‘ I’ve had too much of this!’’ 

Mr. Perdelli, who had got accustomed to his moving, 
travelled into a foreward position in the saddle, and the scabbard 
of his sword leaped against Dandelion’s side. Dandelion regis- 
tered his resentment of both facts by a donkey-hoist of his hind 
quarters. 

After that events proceeded rapidly amid the stares of a multi- 
tude, so entirely unused to such a one-sided business between 
horse and rider, that none of them thought of interfering until 
too late. 

Dandelion gave another snort, another hump of his ponderous 
loins, whereupon Mr. Perdelli, dropping the reins and clutching 
the cantle of the saddle, called aloud for someone to ‘“‘ seize the 
animal !’’ The colt, however, was not at the moment particu- 
larly desirous of being seized. 
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Having indulged in the earthquake spasm which, with an 
underbred horse, does duty for a buck, he broke into a lumbering 
canter. 

Mr. Perdelli’s hat departed from his head and the stirrup 
irons from his feet. His sword continued its carmagnol on Dan- 
delion’s ribs, and Dandelion felt that the time had come for him 
to put into practice those precepts which the gentleman upon his 
back preached, namely, to throw off all restraint. He ran away. 
So at least Mr. Perdelli said subsequently. 

At all events he floundered across the market-square, hump- 
ing his back, squealing, and cow-kicking like a mule. 

It is lamentable to have to relate that Mr. Perdelli also 
squealed, and if possible louder than Dandelion. 

His position, with one knee crooked over his mount’s withers 
and the rest of his person embracing his mount’s neck, was 
awkward and humiliating, as anyone who has ever been in a like 
predicament will readily admit, but to squeal about it seemed 
slightly incongruous for a man who daily urged a nation to deeds 
of blood and iron. Rathkoeyoe, listening, felt embarrassed. 

Now it was the habit of the Rathkoeyoe sewers to choke when 
there was much rain and to form a handsome imitation of a pond 
at the further end of the market square. For the brown bosom 
of this pond—exceptionally large and swelling to-day after a night 
of heavy showers—Dandelion made as a bee makes for a rose. 

On the edge, however, his heart failed. | He swerved the 
racking swerve of the carthorse, lost his hind legs, sat down with 
a resounding splash, and cast Mr. Perdelli into the middle of the 
flood as an inexpert angler casts a fly. 

It had the merit of being very soft landing, so that the victim 
of Mrs. Sullivan’s fraud suffered no physical hurt, but unfortu- 
nately when he essayed to rise his sword in some inexplicable 
manner seemed to spansel his legs, and he was compelled to crawl 
ashore on his hands and knees. 

Before he did so, however, he expended a moment in the 
hearty cursing of Dandelion in a foreign tongue, and Rathkoeyoe, 
already convulsed with most improper mirth, was further moved 
by the sight of presentation and presentee glaring into each 
other’s faces, the former still squatting on his hocks like a horse 
in a comic Christmas card, and the latter looking woefully sug- 
gestive of a grasshopper immersed in a saucer of café-au-lait. It 
was the Constabulary who came to the rescue. Mr. Perdelli was 
set upright and supported to the nearest public-house by the two 
least overcome of the force, while the rest assisted in the chase of 
Dandelion, who, having risen, promptly made his escape into 
the open country by the simple process of bursting straight 
through, first the gate into, and then the gate out of a backyard. 

Rathkoeyoe had no speech that day. Mr. Perdelli was quite 
too injured in the most developed portion of his anatomy, namely, 
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his conceit—besides which he was genuinely afraid of getting a 
chill. 

He retired at once to bed and denied himself even to the 
press, having first made it known that he desired the person who 
caught his presentation horse to keep him and to contribute in 
exchange a sum—any sum—to the funds of the cause. 

He quitted Rathkoeyoe next morning in the earliest possible 
train without again setting eyes on Dandelion. 

The colt, by the simple process of running through or falling 
over every obstacle he met, contrived to elude capture for twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time he was caught in the D.I.’s 
pig-stye. a tactless act that necessitated his return to Mr. Perdelli’s 
deputies by the hands of Mr. Perdelli’s mortal enemies, the police 
—perhaps the most fitting finalé to a performance so suggestive 
all through of opera bouffée. Mr. Perdelli’s directions had been 
that the horse should be sold immediately through the proprietor 
of the Railway Hotel without further reference to him, and a sale 
was announced for four o'clock of the very day of Dandelion’s 
return. 

It was about noon when Mr. Clancy appeared on the scene. 

The story of the patriot’s discomfiture had reached Bally- 
koeyoe the previous evening, and Mr. Clancy had promptly 
decided to see if the horse was blemished, and if not, to make an 
offer not exceeding twenty pounds. 

The proprietor of the Railway Hotel met him in the hoiel- 
yard wearing a broad grin. 

‘“Beganies but you’re the play-boys over in Ballykoeyoe so 
ye are!’’ he said by way of greeting. ‘‘ A two-year-old colt, no 
less! I declare to you ’twas a sight for blind eyes to see him 
lepping through the market-place and tossing poor Perdelli in the 
flooded drain. The District Inspector let a laugh out of him ye’d 
hear thirty miles off! I’m the only man that looked into the 
colt’s mouth, and you could have knocked the head off me with a 
thraneen when I saw it!” 

The length of his speech had given Mr. Clancy time to pull 
himself together. 

He cast a single thought to the seventeen-pound-ten restitu- 
tion money received by him the previous morning, and guessed 
the riddle. 

“ Bedad, but Brigit Sullivan’s the great ould sthandard 
entirely !”” he murmured admiringly, after a second of stupefac- 
tion, adding to himself, ‘‘ That’s eighty-nine pounds for the 
chestnut. There’s worst things in it than Presentations !”’ 
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The Keveries of a 
Laturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


The Prolific Waters of the Hebrides 


T is not surprising to hear that the American Navy men were 

immensely impressed with our weather. Their experience of 
the North Sea especially enhanced their admiration for the work 
they saw done by night and day round our coasts, and in giving 
generous praise to the skilful seamanship of our officers and men, 
they openly expressed the opinion that the training under such 
unfavourable climatic conditions had a great deal to do with it. 
There is no doubt much truth in this, for do we not speak with 
scorn of the fair weather sailor, a tacit admission of the fact that 
only stern battle with wind and sea and fog in their grimmest 
moods and vagaries can make the highest quality of seamen ? 

We may and do revile the weather at all times and seasons, 
but it is with that half affectionate, half humorous type of 
grousing so characteristic of the race that has ever claimed the 
right to speak its mind freely. The weather is a strict discip- 
linarian at sea and no slacking is possible; therefore while we 
grumble we are grateful. The “‘land of mists and storms”’ has 
needed good seamen, not once or twice but always, and the men 
bred in the mists have never failed to supply the need. 

But it is not on the sea alone that the influence of the 
weather makes its mark. There is not a man or woman from 
Lands End to John o’ Groats who does not owe something to 
our island mists and storms. It may be only inherited hardihood 
and stubborn character, but besides these there is an individual 
experience that makes optimists of us. We believe in the fine 
days in spite of everything, and when they come we celebrate 
them. The foreigner may laugh, but the joke is on our side. 
You can’t make a Briton lose faith in the good days coming, 
however long deferred they may be or however harsh and cruel 
the present. So the weather and the national character are linked 
together inseparably, and for so many generations have the mists 
and storms stamped their influence on Englishmen and Scots, 
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that it is in the blood and endures wherever they are trans- 
planted. 

Modern civilisation seems destined to rob us of some of this 
hardihood if we are not careful, but so long as we are alive to the 
deep value of outdoor sports and games there is little to fear. 
We have been jeered at for being sportsmen. We were told that 
this influence had made us incapable of taking things seriously. 
But again the laugh is on our side. Is there a man amongst us 
who can imagine the possibility of our navy being handed over 
intact to a foreign foe? The fortune of war we might have had 
to submit to, but never the refusal to put that fortune to the test. 
Someone has said we have the finest climate in the world, and 
certainly I think we owe it a good deal. 

* * * * * * * * 


A few nights ago, from behind a hill which lies to the North- 
east, the Aurora sent shafts of light so well defined that I was 
reminded of the searchlights in London. Only once before have | 
seen so brilliant a display in this country, and then it was in 
September. It is not a rare occurrence to see the northern lights, 
but usually there is only a faint suggestion of radiating beams 
standing out from a wide arc of glowing sky low on the northern 
horizon. On this occasion they flashed and waned and flashed 
again for an hour or two, and they came from well to the east of 
north. 

Within twenty-four hours the great snowstorm that occurred 
recently in the Midlands and North of England began, and people 
said ‘‘ the northern lights always foretell a storm.’’ That this is 
not the case I know from experience, for I have seen them night 
after night during a hard settled frost, but it is possible that the 
atmospheric conditions that favour a specially brilliant display are 
an indication of a storm, just as we know that abnormally clear 
weather on the coast, with mirage effects, is almost invariably 
followed by wind and rain. 

People who wish to escape the rigours of our winter weather 
usually go south, and no doubt if they go far enough they will 
find warmth and sunshine, but it is necessary to go further than 
the southern shore of France, as | know well. My experience of 
that part of the world in winter teaches me that there is a fairly 
good chance it may be as cold or even colder than at home; and 
there are only very inadequate appliances for generating artificial 
heat. As most people know, it is quite possible to shiver in Italy 
in the spring. 

If I were to seek the shortest cut to pleasant weather at this 
time of year, | should embark at Newcastle and make for Norway. 
In thirty hours or so I should be in a climate which beats any- 
thing to be found in winter the same distance south. I should 
leave the coastline and take the railway at Bergen, travelling to 
any of the stations over the 2,000-ft. above sea level limit. My 
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choice would be Finse or Haugastol, but there are many other 
places where | should find a white and silent world with a still 
atmosphere, sunny and warm by day, and so dry, that even the 
cold at night is pleasant and invigorating. The splendour of those 
Norwegian winter nights and days amongst the mountains, is 
beyond description and cannot be compared with Southern lands 
in winter. Here one does not fear that the Aurora will bring 
gales and wind, nor are the moon and stars hidden in mist. 
Bergen’s electric lights amongst the snow are more beautiful than 
anything one has dreamed of, and in the silence and stillness of 
the frost it is hard to realise that three hundred miles away 
England is wrapped in mist and storm, 

Does it sound like madness to advise people to go North in 
winter? Perhaps it does, but none the less it is sound advice. 

My friends from Norway complain bitterly of the cold in this 
country in winter. One of them remarked one day that she could 
‘“ never get warm all round at once.’’ Our houses strike them 
as being cheerless, cold and draughty, while outside they say it is 
“sticky with damp.”’ It is a fact that in spite of the greater 
actual cold in Norway the climate is more comfortable. 

Of all our population I think the dwellers on the west coast 
of Scotland and in the Hebrides have acquired the greatest indiffer- 
ence to weather conditions. Years ago, when I was frequently 
journeying north in winter by MacBrayne’s steamers, I was 
impressed by the little groups of men who gathered at out-of-the- 
way quays to watch the steamer come and depart, standing in 
driving rain in jerseys or their shirt sleeves, apparently uncon- 
scious of the fact that the windows of Heaven were indeed open. 
A year or two ago | had a ten mile walk in Harris on one of the 
vilest days one could imagine, yet a native volunteered to come 
with me “‘ just for the walk, and to keep me company ’?! When 
I pointed out that it was raining and blowing, he seemed inclined 
to dispute the fact, and all the way he cheered me with his infec- 
tious good spirits, making a weary road pleasant with the warmth 
of companionship. After seeing me safely lodged he started off 
on the long walk home unconscious of the service he had ren- 
dered. What a people these Hebrideans are! While the whole 
country mourns for the grief that has overtaken them in the loss 
of so many splendid men at the entrance to Stornoway Harbour, 
those only who know personally the character and type can 
realise the magnitude of the national loss. 


* * % * * * * * 


I do not know any part of the country of which that old 


description ‘* The Land of Mists and Storms ’’ is so apt as the 
Hebrides, yet lest a wrong impression should be given, I musi 
add that nowhere else have I seen such entrancing beauty when 
the sun shines. When the curtain is lifted the scene is beyond 
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all description, and one no longer marvels at the passionate love 
of the Hebridean for his home. 

All who know the Outer Isles must be interested in Lord 
Leverhulme’s schemes for the development of the industries of the 
people, and it is significant of the business instinct of a man who 
has built up a gigantic industry in this country, that he should 
unerringly have diagnosed the great need of Lewis. Transport 
by land and sea is the first great consideration, for without it the 
natural wealth of the island is wasted. 

The greater prosperity of the Norwegian crofter is, | think, 
entirely due to superior transport facilities. Certainly it is not due 
to any superiority of race or temperament; and when the contem- 
plated developments are well under way we may look for a new 
era of prosperity for the Hebrides. The development of Lewis 
will bring benefits to all the outer islands, for a closer link with 
the great markets of the country will be established. 

The wealth of the Hebrides lies in their fisheries mainly, and 
even the fishermen themselves have only a rudimentary idea how 
great this wealth is. Although in many ways the islands resemble 
the Norwegian coast, they have even greater advantages, and chief 
among these is the temperature of the sea. Lying as they do in 
the track of the Gulf Stream the Hebridean waters are warmer all 
the year round than on any other part of the coast, excepting 
perhaps the west of Ireland. 

A glance at the map will show how the islands are intersected 
by sheltered sounds and intricately indented by bays that are 
linked up with hundreds of fresh water lochs; and here there is 
scope for the development of shore fisheries on a large scale. 
Though the natural yield of fish from the neighbouring seas is 
enormous, much can be done in the sounds and bays to develop 
fisheries that will be a valuable asset to the farmer fishermen. 
This is an ideal coast for the cultivation of lobsters and oysters, 
as well as several other useful shell fish such as mussels and peri- 
winkles. 

Probably, of the shore fisheries, the cultivation of lobsters 
is most worth attention, and fortunately this is neither an expen- 
sive business nor one requiring great skill. It can be done by the 
fishermen themselves if they are shown how. The lobster is 
enormously prolific, and to save the eggs, which adhere to the 
under side of the parent, it is only necessary to remove them and 
place them in suitable receptacles where they may hatch off. 
The young lobster is not a creature amenable to intensive 
cultivation. The saving and hatching of the eggs is all that can 
be done, or indeed that is necessary. So pugnacious a little beast 
is he from the day he hatches, that care must be taken to keep 
him from getting at the rest of his family of the same age and size. 
He must be given immediately an opportunity to get away from 
the attentions of the ethers for his own sake and theirs, and this 
is best afforded by rough rocky seaweed-covered ground. 
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| remember going over a lobster hatchery in America some 
years ago and I was shown millions of the tiny creatures that had 
just hatched off. They looked like swarms of those little yellow 
ants with which we are familiar in this country; and I was told 
that they must be liberated at once, or in a few days most of them 
would have been eaten by individuals slightly stronger or cleverer 
at a fight. The attendant laughingly added that in a few weeks 
only one well-grown young lobster would be left, and all the others 
would be inside him ! 

A floating tank in a sheltered bay, so constructed that imme- 
diately the eggs hatch the young lobsters find their way out and 
are distributed over a suitable bottom, is a simple and effective 
method of Jobster culture. The collecting of the eggs and their 
transport to the various hatcheries is a matter of simple organi- 
sation which can be carried out by the fishermen. 


I do not know whether oyster culture has ever been tried in 
the Hebrides, but the warm sheltered bays and sounds seem admir- 
ably adapted to such work. “The advantage of a high water tem- 
perature is mainly quick growth and a consequent thinness of 
shell, but also there is safety from frost—one of the deadliest 
enemies of the oyster culturist on an open coast. From what | 
know of oyster culture and the Hebrides I think it is probable 
that there is a unique opportunity for production on a large scale. 


When we come to consider the fresh water lochs—and there 
are thousands of these—we find a state of affairs that is almost 
incredible. Salmon and sea trout are so numerous that the fishing 
recalls those old stories one hears on the mainland of the catches 
made a hundred years ago, which many people consider purely 
legendary. Probably the reason the lochs and streams of the 
Hebrides have not suffered the fate of other salmon fishings is, 
that owing to lack of suitable transport and cold storage, it is 
impossible to get the fish regularly and in quantity to market. 
All this is to be changed in the future, and the fish in loch and 
stream as well as those from neighbouring seas will have a greatly 
enhanced value. 


It is highly improbable that those who are responsible for this 
development will overlook the fact that so far as fresh water 
fisheries are concerned it would be a very easy matter to entirely 
ruin them by over fishing. The nature of the coast and the 
general formation of the lochs will facilitate fishing operations, 
so that there is a very real danger of depletion. 


The Hebrides afford a unique opportunity for the artificial 
propagation of the migratory salmonidz on a large scale. What 
Mr. Ian T. Nelson has accomplished on the Etive in spite of 
adverse conditions can be much more easily accomplished in 
Lewis, and it is probable that a salmon and sea trout fishery of 
great commercial value could be maintained economically ‘and 
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without great difficulty, and supplies of ova could be spared for 
the re-stocking of the mainland rivers, so that the general decline 
in salmon, and particularly sea trout fishings, could be arrested. 


* * * * * * * * 


Day by day I read of projected developments which have the 
double objective of greater production and employment of labour, 
and I am struck with the important part a knowledge of natural 
history is going to play in most or all of these. Of course it has 
always been so with our affairs, but we are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that industry and commerce have for their foundation that 
primitive and simple life which we call nature—or going further 
back, the inorganic and organic lifeless (probably wrongly so- 
called) matter of which the world is made. Science may be 
defined as applied natural history, and so the naturalist finds him- 
self behind the scenes as it were of all the world’s great under- 
takings. He lives amongst the interesting and fundamental 
things, and he sees how it is impossible to accomplish anything 
that is worth while without the co-operation of Nature. 

To-day transport, by land and sea, all over the world occupies 
the attention of civilised peoples. Why? So that natural 
resources shall be made as efficiently and economically useful as 
possible. When I pass by night through the Black Country and 
see from the train the glare of furnaces amongst tall chimneys set 
in a land in which visible traces of nature are reduced to the 
absolute minimum, I realise that all this exists because of man’s 
need to exploit and develop the stores of wealth which are nature’s 
gift to him, and which he cannot gather otherwise. 

To be behind the scenes and know the why and wherefore 
of all the activities of men, gives a vivid and very real interest to 
life. It is an old saying that the looker on sees most of the game, 
but it is important that those who play it should know the rules 
too. It is here we make mistakes. To lose sight of nature or to 
forget her controlling power is to make shipwreck of any under- 
taking. 

Probably every problem that confronts us would be more 
easily solved if men would just go back to nature to see how it 
originated. The housing problem, the labour problem, and all 
social problems are cases in point. What one sees is, wise men 
dealing with difficulties that are the result of error and not the 
error itself. Nature in a simple lesson shows us that before a 
crop can be reaped seeds must be sown. She makes no distinction 
here between crops of good things and crops of evil things. But 
how often do we attempt to deal with evil by simply reaping the 
crop? We catch criminals as we catch herrings—and salt them! 
But there are always more criminals to take their place, as there 
are more herrings—and for the same reason. I don’t know 
whether it would be more difficult to exterminate criminals or 
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herrings, but it is fairly clear that a method that does not tend 
towards the extermination of one is not likely to exterminate the 
other. 

I sometimes think that if I had had a business training as 
well as such grounding in natural history as I possess, I could 
have invented a system of tracing error back to its source. A 
business man is not long in doing this through endless ramifica- 
tions of commercial enterprise, but his research stops there. What 
we require is the mental qualification for research amongst the 
natural laws that affect the welfare of mankind. 

A naturalist is a man who all his life is up against things 
he doesn’t know, so he is not likely to be assertive or dogmatic, 
but he can and does occasionally smile at the childishness of those 
who are wise only in the knowledge of things as they are. The 
naturalist, like the poet, gets glimpses of things as they. might 
have been and as they still might be. 

The naturalist does not travel far apart from philosophy, but 
_ he meets many queer individuals who are philosophers without 
being naturalists—that is to say skins without bodies. Still they 
are alive, and there is hope for them. But there cannot be any 
hope for a philosophy that is not based on nature—or what we call 
natural history, which is simply our scrappy and imperfect know- 
ledge of Nature. 

The naturalist philosophers might say much about the great 
war. Some have done so and have been, as was to be expected, 
entirely misunderstood. We are invited now to consider a League 
of Nations. That is to say the man in the street is. The natur- 
alist, who is often a man in the woods, is not supposed to count 
in matters of this kind, but he is wondering what on earth the 
League of Nations is to be based on. The idea appeals to the 
naturalist philosopher, just as the catchy phrase appeals to the 
man in the street, but while the latter accepts the phrase, the 
naturalist wants to see what sort of a root this promised flower 
has and from what seed it springs. He finds the root idea is an 
agreement to keep the peace so that there shall be undisturbed 
opportunity for world-wide competitive trading. Having dis- 
covered this he knows the flower will be no lily, but a blood-red 
poppy. It may grow amongst the corn but the corn will be there 
in spite of it and not because of it. 

As a naturalist accustomed to watch things grow, to know 
why they grow, to help them to grow better and more abundantly, 
I feel that I am not overstepping the bounds of my kingdom when 
I ask, what sort of world peace are we to expect to grow out of 
international competitive trading ? 


Correspondence 


SADDLE AND PACK ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of THe BapmMinton MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I read with much interest the article entitled ‘‘ Saddling 
Up,’’ by ‘‘ Yeoman,’”’ which appeared in the September number of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 

In the early eighties 1 spent several years working as a cowboy 
in Colorado, and my duties made me familiar with the proper method 
both of saddling and packing a horse. In those bygone days the 
country was divided into round-up districts and the ranchmen in each 
district formed themselves into cattle associations for the purpose of 
arranging the dates of the round-ups, prosecuting cattle thieves, and 
looking after the interests of the members generally. 

During the winter, especially if it was a severe one, a number of 
cattle were certain to ‘‘ drift ’’ south before the storms, and when spring 
came again the owners of these wanderers were represented by ‘‘ out- 
side ’’ men, who worked with the Southern Round-ups and brought the 
strayed cattle back to their home ranges. 

These “‘ outside ’’ men were the best hands on a ranch and were 
regular gazetteers in the matter of brands and earmarks. They rode 
from eight to ten horses and, when moving from one round-up to 
another, they packed their bedding and other impedimenta on one of 
them. One of the quietest of the horses was selected to carry the pack. 
First of all a waggon sheet of waterproof canvas was spread over him, 
reaching from his tail well up on his neck. The blankets were next 
folded and laid across his back on top of the waggon sheet, which was 
then turned back over them. The ends of the sheet and blankets, which 
hung down on either side, were now raised and laid across the horse’s 
back, and the whole securely tied in place with a pack rope. This may 
seem a somewhat intricate performance, but, in fact, was simple enough 
with a quiet horse. Even in such case two men could make a much 
better job of it than one. 

When an outside man reached the ‘‘ general round-up ”’ of a neigh- 
bouring district he attached himself to one of the waggons and unpacked 
the horse. The blankets were then rolled up in the canvas sheet, which 
was fastened by a couple of straps and hauled along with the other 
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men’s bedding from one camping place to another. This ‘‘ mess- 
waggon ”’ also carried provisions, cooking utensils, &c., and was driven 
by the cook, the ‘‘ motive power ’’ being furnished by four good-sized 
mules. 

The saddles we rode were of the Mexican pattern, somewhat 
improved upon. The frame was of wood, with a saddle horn in front 
and a high cantle, the whole being covered with heavy leather. The 
‘*lariat,’’ or saddle rope when not in use was coiled up and fastened 
by a narrow string of leather to the ‘‘ horn.’’ Behind the cantle were 
similar but longer strings, which were used to hold the ‘ slicker ’’ in 
its place when not in use. A “ slicker’’ is a long yellow raincoat, 
somewhat similar to those worn by the herring fishers of the North Sea. 

When the weather was fine the ‘‘ slicker’? was laid across the 
horse’s back behind the cantle and tied in its place by the leather 
strings. No one but a pronounced ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ would dream of 
rolling up the ‘‘ slicker ’’ before tying it on the saddle. 

In Colorado and the neighbouring States the saddles were held in 
place by two girths of plaited horse-hair joined by a narrow strap. In 
Mexico and Southern Texas the stock saddles have only one girth, and 
when a pony from the south is first introduced to a flank girth it is the 
part of prudence not to draw it tight, as such a course is almost certain 
to result in a spell of furious bucking or may cause him to fall back 
on his rider. 

The ‘‘old time ’’ prospectors for gold in the Rockies made use of 
pack animals which carried their bedding, provisions, tools and other 
odds and ends, while the men travelled on foot themselves. These 
seekers after wealth generally made use of pack-saddles, which simpli- 
fied the work of loading very materially. To aman, almost, they weré 
dreamers, and there is hardly an instance on record of one of them 
acquiring riches, although some of their discoveries have brought many 
shekels to those who bought their claims. 

The Mexicans of the South-Western United States also used the 
pack in many ways, even to the bringing of cedar firewood out of the 
mountains, and generally used ‘‘ curros,’’ or donkeys, as beasts of 
burden. 

' On a ranch, as in the Army, the question of sore backs amongst 
the saddle horses is a clamant one. One of the worst and most usual 
places for a sore is on the short ribs some six or eight inches from the 
backbone. An attempt is sometimes made to construct a protective 
pad from pieces of an old blanket stitched together with a hole cut in 
the centre, but I have never known much success to result in the case 
of a ‘‘ kidney ”’ sore, as it is called by the cowboys. 

The best treatment in the matter of all saddle sores is absolute 
rest from work, and the afflicted animal should be left in one of the 
small fenced pastures which adjoin all headquarter ranches and not 
ridden for a month or more. 

Some men seem unable to keep from hurting the backs of their 
horses, and these men are often light-weights. Again, certain horses: 
are so built that, even when the greatest care is exercised, it is 
impossible to avoid saddle galls. In a case of this kind, if the horse 
is of some size, the best thing to do is to break him to harness and put 
him to work in the mess or freight waggon. 


Henry H. JOHNSTONE. 


Sport Scrapiana 


A correspondent of a daily paper told a story the other day of a 
beaten fox who crawled into a drain leaving another fox to carry on 
before hounds. A countryman who watched the manceuvre informed 
the writer of the letter that it was the third time the same fox—as he 
asserted—had practised the same trick; and the assumption was that 
the second fox was deliberately risking himself in order to save his 
exhausted friend. Many true stories of animal courage and artifice are 
well-nigh incredible, but this one really passes the bounds and cannot 
be accepted as true. e 


& 


The writer of the admirable ‘‘ Country Notes ’’ in the Daily Mail 
comments on this fable. He admits that a fresh fox jumping up at a 
critical time and dividing the pack, or drawing it altogether from a fox 
that is failing, is a common incident of the chase, and doubtless the 
newcomer often saves his own brush as well as that of his comrade if 


hounds have had an exacting hunt. Whether the act is premeditated 
or not is quite a different matter. When a hunted fox throws hounds 
off the scent by rolling on a manure heap or running through a flock 
of sheep there seems definite premeditation. But, despite Reynard’s 
innumerable tricks, it is very hard to believe that a fox would deliber- 
ately put himself in the way of hounds to save a dead-beat comrade. 


& & 


Some of the best horses in racing history have been more or less 
cripples, and it can only be guessed what they would have done had they 
been perfectly sound. There are those who believe that no better horse 
than Gladiateur was ever seen, yet it is said that he ‘‘ always suffered 
from navicular disease, and was lame, on and off, all through his 
career.’’ Chittabob, one of the two colts who beat Donovan in the 
thirteen races he ran in his first season, was a victim of rheumatism, 
as was Rock Sand, than whom only two horses have ever won a larger 


amount in stakes. 
& & 


There is in America at the present time a horse called Old Rosebud, 
of whom it is said that if he wins half the number of races he did in 
1917—he was so lame that he could not race in 1918—he will have 
accomplished a new record of performances such as no other horse has 
to his credit. The ills and ailments of racehorses have rested heavily 
on him from his two-year-old year—1g13—to the present time, when 
his years number seven. He has been a cripple for four years, and 
vet, in spite of his physical handicap, he has beaten the best racehorses 
in the United States and Canada. 
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The National Canine Defence League has paid for 12,500 licences 
for soldiers’ and sailors’ dogs since 1914, and is continuing this work 
until the return of the men. Belgians going home have been so far 
unable to take with them their domestic pets, but at the League's 
request the prohibition has been removed, and the returning exilts will 
be allowed to take their cats and dogs. 


& & 


Now that Sinn Fein rebels are dominating large districts of Ire- 
land, and a clash with Ulster seems inevitable, it must require no little 
courage to invest capital in that country. It appears, however, that 
Baron Baeyens, of Paris, who is well known in French racing circles, 
is about starting an extensive stud farm at Friarsfield, in Co. Tipperary. 
The property is about 170 acres in extent, with well-equipped and ample 
stabling. About 4o years ago horse breeding was carried on on a big 
scale, and many well-known stallions had their quarters at the place, 
amongst the number being Lord Ronald (sire of Master Kildare), Joco 
(winner of the Great Metropolitan Stakes), Sunstroke (a son of Thor- 
manby), and Rhiddorroch (who sired many useful ’chasers), and the 
dams of several winners. 


& 


Advocates and opponents of the pari-mutuel seem to be about 
equally divided. Any legitimate way of obtaining funds which could be 
applied to the improvement of breeding and the augmenting of stakes 


is to be welcomed, and it is proposed to apply a percentage of pari- 
mutuel receipts to these purposes. On the other hand it is urged by 
some that the introduction of the machine would most likely diminish 
the popularity of racing, and so lead to decreased attendance, reducing 
gate money, the most important source of revenue. The question of 
the legality of the method of speculation has still to be settled, and 
would have first of all to be considered. 


& & 


The controversy on cricket, mainly dealing with suggestions for 
what is called the brightening of the game, has been continued with, 
as regards this special subject, unprecedented vivacity. Many of the 
leading authorities, together with others of humbler standing, have con- 
tributed, to the papers, which have devoted much space to the subject, 
the quaintest essay having come from Captain Toone, the Yorkshire 
Secretary, who talked at length on the thesis that lengthy talk was a 
mistake, occupying a considerable part of a column for the purpose of 
arguing that columns ought not to be so occupied. Whether county 
championship matches are to be reduced to two days or to remain at 
three is one of the things which created vehement disputes, but latterly 
it will have been observed with regret that the limitations of the number 
of professional players in County teams has dropped out as a prominent 
question. 


Wiotoring 


The Range of Models 


The question of how many models each manufacturer will offer 
on his post-war programme is of much interest to the prospective 
purchaser of a new car. A few of the leading firms have already pub- 
lished their Peace catalogue, but in many cases the problem is still 
under consideration. Big questions of capital and organisation are 
involved in this matter. With these the average private motorist is 
not concerned; but the fact of single model or varied production 
touches him very closely. There is something to be argued in favour 
of both systems. In the pre-war motoring era many prominent firms 
pinned their faith to one model. They generally acquired a reputation 
as specialists in that particular type of car, and purchasers to whom 
it appealed felt they could go with confidence to these firms. This was 
notably so in the case of sporting cars, several houses enjoying a con- 
sistent success with a single model which varied little from year to year. 
It is true that successes of this kind were more numerous in America 
and elsewhere than in this country, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that home manufacturers are inclined to favour the single model post- 
war programme. As against this, the private motorist whose wants 
are not met by a highly specialised type of car would be sorry to see 
the make to which he has been devoted confined to a single model. 

It will be obvious to the average motorist that there are pitfalls 
both for producer and buyer in a policy of marketing many models. 
What many post-war purchasers will desire to see, the writer thinks, 
is a well-defined but restricted range of models on the leading firms’ 
catalogues. They will like to have a choice of cars, one of which is 
most suited to their own particular phase of motoring. Obviously the 
family man and the utility motorist would have to forsake his favourite 
make if it only offered him a speed car; while the demobilised pilot who 
has tasted the joys of 150 miles an hour would most certainly do like- 
wise if his choice was confined to a limousine. 

There are a few well-known firms who seem to be striking the 
happy medium in their range of post-war models. Representative of 
these is the Sunbeam Company, who are marketing four distinctive 
types of car for the various grades of Peace motorists. These comprise 
a four-cylinder 16 h.p. touring car, a larger touring car of 24 h.p. with 
six cylinders, a sports model on the lines of the winner of the 1914 
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JOHNNIE WALKER: “A prophet is without honour in his own country.” 


AMATEUR STRATEGIST: “Nonsense! I prophesied your success years 


ago and see how everyone agrees with me.” 
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Tourist Trophy, and a ‘‘ super’’ sports model with a 100 h.p. six- 
cylinder aero type engine. This is a very comprehensive range. A 
variation that would be appropriate for another well-known maker to 
set against this would be to cut out the ‘‘ super’’ sports model and to 
substitute for the 16 h.p. car a light car on the lines of the two-seaters 
now so popular: But one may anticipate a ready sale for the ’plane- 
like Sunbeam among those who know, and will know, what this make 
of engine has done in the war. 


Driving on Benzole 


It seems quite likely that benzole will be available in considerable 
quantities in the near future, and if so many motorists will be attracted 
by the characteristics of this fuel. Before the war benzole did not have 
a very wide vogue, although its advantages and the possibilities of 
cheap production were consistently emphasised by motoring writers. 
This spirit possesses conspicuous advantages over petrol from the 
pleasure motorist’s point of view. It has one or two drawbacks that 
in ordinary times should not be disregarded by the prospective user, 
but the poor quality of the petrol now on sale almost nullifies these 
to-day. It was generally agreed before the war that with most engines 
benzole did not give such easy starting as petrol. The writer thinks, 
however, that with the exception of the best quality aero spirit (which 
is unobtainable by the pleasure motorist), it will be found that petrol 
is now a bad second to benzole on the score of starting. At the same 
time, it is very advisable when using benzole to keep the plugs clean, 
and to see that the magneto gives a good spark when the starting 
handle of the engine is turned slowly. During the next two or three 
months it will be well for the motorist who is unaccustomed to benzole 
to remember that this spirit freezes much easier than petrol, and on 
very cold days it may be no infrequent occurrence to have trouble with 
the jet owing to this. The provision of some form of warming device, 
such as a manifold conducting heat from the exhaust around the float- 
chamber or induction pipe, will assure a marked improvement in run- 
ning. It is advisable to give extra care to the lubrication system when 
using benzole, as imperfectly vapourised spirit may interfere to a 
certain extent with the lubrication of the cylinder walls; or may even 
be blown past the piston-rings and deteriorate the oil lubricating the 
bearings, and in the sump. A minor objection often raised against 
this fuel in the past was that if it were spilled on enamel or paint work 
it had a disastrous effect on them; but the remedy for this is very 
obvious. 

Among the more conspicuous advantages of benzole is its happy 
characteristic of abolishing that most objectionable engine ailment, the 
‘““knock.’’ Every motorist of experience knows this disconcerting 
trouble, varying from a dull thud to a loud metallic clang, and develop- 
ing whenever the engine is called upon for a sudden effort or labouring 
under a heavy load. Some cars appear to have an inherent tendency 
to knock, but almost every engine manifests the trouble to a greater 
or less degree when running on low grade wartime petrol. When 
running on benzole knocking is extremely rare, and in the few cases 
that have been brought to the writer’s notice he has generally traced 
it to mechanical slackness in the bearings, and has been able to dispel 
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a fear that the engine was developing the trouble so persistent with 
poor quality petrol. Benzole is a comparatively slow burning fuel, 
and it is generally found advantageous to drive with the spark more 
advanced than would be customary with normal quality petrol. Gener- 
ally speaking, more air can be given, as there is usually a tendency 
for the mixture to be over-rich if the carburetter air intakes are left at 
their normal adjustment for petrol. 

Every engine demands -an internal cleaning occasionally, and few 
private motorists are devoted enough to find much pleasure in effecting 
this. But they may take consolation in the fact that the carbon deposit 
formed in an engine run on benzole is not nearly so resisting as that 
found when petrol is used. It can generally be removed from the 
piston and combustion head easily and quickly by the aid of an old 
screwdriver or blunt chisel. When adapting an engine to give the 
best results on benzole, it may be found advisable to raise the level in 
the float-chamber slightly. The easiest way of doing this is by placing 
a thin washer on top of the float, it being retained in position by the 
needle passing through it. 

At the moment of writing benzole can only be obtained on a motor 
spirit licence, but there is the advantage that a 50 per cent. increase 
over the amount of petrol allotted may be purchased on each coupon. 
Readers with a modest petrol allowance would be well advised to 
experiment with a petrol-benzole mixture; 25 per cent. of petrol should 
assure the combined advantages of the two fuels. 


Motor-Cycling for Ladies 


A striking minor result of the war is the way it has popularised 
the motor-cycle among ladies. In 1914 one seldom met a really 
enthusiastic motor-cycliste. Specially built ladies’ machines were few and 
far between, and most of those of which the writer retains a memory 
were not a conspicuous success in fulfilling the purposes for which they 
were intended. The keen girl rider of those days was generally of the type 
who surreptitiously appropriated her brother’s mount during his 
absence in town; and even then, a hard dying social convention forbade 
her any long-lived enjoyment of her daring. Nowadays, however, in 
the enlightenment of 1919 and after, things are going to be vastly 
different. We shall see on our roads, very shortly, multitudes of real 
feminine riders enjoying their emancipation on real ladies’ motor-cycles. 
Both riders and machines have been evolved during the war; they will 
each be a pleasing and permanent product of Armageddon. What our 
lady riders have accomplished in the Great War has yet to be told. Of 
the great majority of lady motor-cyclists who have seen war service 
one thing is certain: they have found a new and unanticipated zest in 
life which they are by no means willing to give up when they have 
taken their last spin on Government-owned machines. The evolution 
of the lady rider herself has really been remarkable. Before the war 
few masculine motorists would have cared to trust themselves as pas- 
sengers in a side-car driven by a youthful lady. The writer gladly 
confesses, however, that one of his few real relaxations in these hurried 
days of “reconstructing ’’ is to be romped along in a hefty 8 h.p. com- 
bination with all the assurance that the presence of an ex-M.T. Waac 
at the helm conveys to him! 
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While most ex-Service ladies are prepared to drive any type of 
motor-cycle, there will undoubtedly be a big demand for specially 
designed ladies’ machines this summer. Manufacturers who can take 
time by the forelock can be assured of good business. In the solo 
class the two-stroke and the flat-twin of medium power will make a 
strong appeal to lady riders, while open frame machines of higher power 
would find many enthusiasts. 

Young girls having now proved themselves quite adept in the actual 
driving of the heavier types of side-car combination, there is one 
problem the designers will have to tackle at once, and in respect of 
which lady riders cannot be regarded as on a level with men—that of 
difficult engine starting. Most big singles and V-twins are offenders 
in this respect, and when the writer sees the ex-M.T. Waac aforesaid 
valiantly but fruitlessly kicking at the alleged starter these wintry 
mornings it occurs to him that they are quite wicked engines. The 
fault of these starters a little while ago was that they were too flimsy, 
and a few vigorous kicks usually bent them into weird shapes or broke 
them off the machine. Nowadays, while they are of more substantial 
build, their design fails generally in that they do not provide sufficient 
leverage for swinging an engine of high compression: or, when the 
leverage is adequate, there is not sufficient travel on the starter to turn 
the engine over compression enough times. | Where lady riders are 
concerned it is unjustifiable for designers to retort that the engine 
should start at the first firing point. 

Apart from the pleasures which lady riders have themselves dis- 
covered in motor-cycling, the social services they might render 
under peace conditions are almost limitless. One can imagine the 
pleasant anticipations of the less’ accomplished members of families in 
which there is a lady motor-cyclist soon to be demobilised. As a tender 
to the touring car, also, the side-car and its lady driver have great 
possibilities in these days of costly running. And then, the lady motor- 
cyclist who has qualified in the Service as a mechanic-driver would be a 
very handy person to have about the house when a big job had to be 
tackled in the home garage ! 


Governments and Things 


Whatever one’s political views, motorists may find satisfaction 
in that the recent General Election returned a good sprinkling of their 
fraternity to the House of Commons. Both trade and private motor- 
ing interests will be represented in the new Parliament better than they 
have ever been before. Some very tried and trusted champions of the 
motoring community headed the poll in their respective constituencies, 
and their presence at St. Stephen’s during the coming revival of the 
trade should be most opportune. These members should at 
once find their vocation, for there is indeed plenty for them to do. The 
question of the disposal of Government motor vehicles is one to which 
they might early devote attention. Since our notes on this subject last 
month, the matter has attracted wide public interest. At the moment 
of writing the urgency of the matter is being insisted upon in the public 
Press. It is widely realised that a large number of cars and motor- 
cycles are needed in the work of reviving national commerce. Beyond 
this, the public are beginning to feel indignant at the treatment accorded 
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to many valuable vehicles in this country which are admittedly no longer 
required for war service. A visit to Kempton Park Racecourse at the 
moment is certainly calculated to raise the wrath of motorist and patriot 
alike, for here hundreds of cars and motor-cycles are ‘‘ stored ’’ under 
conditions of lamentable neglect, and are rapidly deteriorating into scrap 
from exposure to the weather. There are other Army depots where 
similar conditions prevail, and one earnestly hopes that the appropriate 
authorities may soon make an attempt to alter affairs. Meanwhile, i 
is consoling to observe that the powers that be under the enemy Govern- 
ments have been obviously lax in safeguarding their national economies. 
Certain captured material in the motor line that the writer has had an 
opportunity of inspecting has revealed that the wily German often spoilt 
his ship for a ha’porth of tar, and was not always the super-genius 
mechanical that certain people would have us believe him to be. 
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WASH YOUR DOG WITH 


LYSOL 
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LYSOL EVANS’ is a sapona- 
ceous disinfectant which exerts a 
cleansing and purifying effect on 
the skin of Dogs. Effectively 
rids the coat of fleas, is sweet 
smelling and harmless when diluted 
according to directions, Invaluable 
for dogs in hot climates. It cools 
and soothes. 
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60 Bartholomew Close, London 
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| For Invalids 


BEST AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 
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POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Free. Works 6)Acres. 
St!MEstablished_70 Years. BEDFORD. 
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BADMINTON 


' Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained,to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 
E1cHtH Duke oF BEeaAuFort, K.G,, Mowsray 
Morris, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 


in the text, Postage 6d. ... 
THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuarves RICHARD- 
son. Postage 6d. in 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scartu Dixon. 
HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. By 
RIcHARDSON. Postage 3d. .. 

THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 

LE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED*B DEER (Fur, Feather. & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacPHErson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON Locuie- ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
weaning Cookery by “ALEXANDER INNES 


SHanp. With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
“y AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocn. With 100 Post- 
age 


The oad 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By Caprain 
RosBert WerrR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dave, 
Tue Late Duke or Beaurort, THE OF 
SUFFOLK AND With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. .. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 

y THe Eart oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. Law.ey, ARTHUR 
and E. T. Watson. With 

rontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
eee by the Late G. Bruck Rowe. Edited 
iy! William Allison. Postage 9d. 

KLYN. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By “His Grack THE 
ErcutH Duke oF BEepForpD, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
stage 6d. 

VING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Mayor R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. P 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library), By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
sox, etc, With and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postag 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER By Harry Varpon. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Daviess. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. WwW. J. 
Stzap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELFY- 
PENNELL, etc. ... 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. .. 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish, With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of etc. 
Postage 6d. : 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By oe, init x. E. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy, With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His THE 
UKE OF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes east ba 

12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Witt IAM 
Senior (‘‘ Redspinner'’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 

. Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO By Joun 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. .. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Ler... F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated kod ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog.. 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
iisline Greyhound, The Schipperke, The Chow 

Postage 

THE Fox RRIER. Rawpon B. Illustrated 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. eg) Watts. 
ewe oe — Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE “COMPLETE Ju-. JITSUAN. By W. H, GARRUND. 
Postage 6 


LAWN TENNIS, Racquets Fives. ‘(Badminton ‘tin. 


ByJ.M C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- ° 


and A. C. AInGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Ilus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaILe. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 
THE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc and 
V. TON. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER, By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 
ROWING (Badminton Library). By R. P. Rows ond C. 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
4 S. a Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
Bauir e. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE By R. C. LEHMANN 
SWIMMING (Badminton Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WiLL1AM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
the text and numerous diagrams. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bonun 
Lyncu. Postage 6d. .. 
sate 9 MANAGEMENT. A Practical Handbook for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CuHarves E. 
Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. 
er OF SPORT AND GAMES. 
Vol. Cricket. Vol. Il. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


Vel. i a to Racing. Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 5 


ARCHERY. Library). By C. J. Loneman and 
Cor. H. WaLtronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 
ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MontTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
8 Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. a 
COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, JoHN RicHarpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 
CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
text. Postage 6d 
THE CRICKETER. ‘Albert E. Knicut. 


CRICKET “iN CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 


illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 
THE ART OF SKATING (International Style). - E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 


THE ART OF CHESS. By Jans Mason. " Postage sd. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J Cornisx 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. .. 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). By oo aga SING- 


HAM and Sir GaLtwey, Bt., 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates a '95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. 


With 8 plates and 57 Titustra- 


BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHErson; Shooting by A. J. 
StuarRtT-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEORGE SaInTS- 
BURY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Serlea). “Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. StuartT-WorTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With l0illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. ae 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Neterel History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHARDSON; Hunting by J. S. Gippons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cot. Kenny HEr- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DEVisME SHAW. With chepters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher: 
Cookery by Alexander Innes — With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. ... 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By li AMES EpMunp 
HartineG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE SHOT. By.G. T. Postage 


naNDy GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
the Acts Relating to By a Souicitor. 
3d. 
LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. Ss. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By SrR Epwarp SuLtivan, Bart., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, EaRt BRASSEY, K.C.B.. 
C.E Sern Situ, C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. Knicut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 
Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R. T. PritcHETT, 
Tue Marouis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
oF Onstow, JAMES MACFARRAn, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By Hecxstact 
and E. Bouray. Postage 6d. 

TO NORWAY a THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 
DIXON KEMP'S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
ARCHITECTURE. (1ith Edition in 

Post free in the United Kingdom 


THROUGH \WOLLAND IN THE KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R’ S. Surters. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuiL_prAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
thecreator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This is the 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
Iti = full of its author’s racy wit. 

he previous volumes are : 
ANDLEY CROSS. Postage 6d. ... 
MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING TOUR. Post stage 
ASK THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


ORROCKS! TAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 
Or, Sporting Adventures of Thomas 
os 
PLAIN OR Postage 6d. 


Notse.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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tr | Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Buxton’s Short 
Stalks 2vols., £22s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage 
Coachman, 3 vols. 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and 
Paddocks of England, 1892, £3 3s.; The British Tncroughbred 
Ilorse by Wm. Allison, illustrated 1901, £2 10;Trees: A Woodland 
Note-book by Rt. Hon. Sir H. Maxwell, beautifully illus- 
trated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 25/-; Life and Habits 
of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough and Sir A. E, Pease, 
illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his Hounds by F. M. 
Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It 
and How to Uselt, by G: M. Kelson, profusely illustrated inclu- 
ding 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Folkard’s The Wild- 
Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 1875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher's 
Entomology A. Ronalds, 1856, 18/-. Adventure of an Elephant 
Hunter by J. Sutherland 1912, 12/6; Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland by Capt. Swayne 1895, 25/-; Annals of the Billesdon 
Hunt, 1856-1913, compiled by F. P. de-Costobadie, illustrated 
1914, 25/-; Sporting Stories by “ Thormanby’’ 15/-; Horse 
ae in Theory and Practice by B. Von Oettingen. 1909, 
(pub 42/- net.) 7/-; WANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica last 
Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLianp LTtp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


HAVE YOU ANY PHOTOGRAPHS or “ Snapshots ” which 
you value and from which you would like to have made 3 more 
valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature on Ivory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian Club House. Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings, 7 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sq.. 
London. W.1 He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 


DOGS 


SPANIELS, Retrievers, Setters & Pointers, perfectly trained, 
can be tried here or had on trial on my usual terms, All breeds 
of Terriers, house trained, and afew to gun and ferrets. Stud 
Dogs and Puppies. Booklet on application,—WINTON SMITH, 
The Beeches, Bereham Wood. Herts, Elstree Station, M.R. 
Telephone, 3 Elstree, 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 
Telegrams; “Sportsman, Glasgow.’, 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Mayor R. S. 
Timmis, D.S.O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. 
Nineteen chapters dealing with every phase ot the subject. 
Numerous photographs of famous horses. Postage6d. 15s. 
Publishers: Bapminton LipRaky, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the “QUIK DOG POWDERS 


you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist a Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


Index for Volume L. 


Owing to the scarcity of paBer we have 

printed this separately, and it may 

be obtained for 6d., post free, from the 
Publishers :— 


9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


USED iw rn ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
8Y FOREIGN ARMIES, &c. 

«,“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats i property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness willa always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON > S.Vv. 


THE: PROPRIETORS OF 


TUCKEY’S 


:“Special”:;and “Liqueur” 
.Pure ‘Malt ¢ Pot Still 


SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Regret that they are unable to open 
any new accounts at present and 
will esteem it a favor if the public 
will refrain from writing either 
to their Glasgow or jLondon 
Offices as it entails so much 

correspondence. _ 
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FROM THE 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. KINGSWAY. LONDON.we.2. 


The old astrologers attempted to transmute 
base metals into gold. 


I don’t do that 
but I do change 


WASTE PAPER 


into 


MONEY 


All sorts of Waste Paper purchased and 
collected for prompt Cash, under personal 
supervision. 


"PHONE or WRITE 


Telephone : 8315 City. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 72 & 73, Temple Chambers, E.C.4. 


(Established for over 70 years.) 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker, 


Player's Medium Navy Cut . 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut - - 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - «= - ie Per oz, 


103° 


1d. 
PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - - - - Qz* 


Also Player's Navy Cut de Luxe (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins at 2/1 and 4/2 respectively. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/4 50 for 2:8 100 for 4,3 50 for 2/24 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 
These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are also supplied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars 


on application to— JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P707 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 


Te lined 


Everyone practically will be the 
user of some kind of firearm after 
the war—a low power rifle or gun 
for house or garden, a target rifle 
for the range, or a sporting rifle or 
gun for the field. 
After the war B.S.A. rifles and 
guns of deadly accuracy and proved 
reliability will once again be made 
for all these purposes. 
Write to us, we want to tell you 


all about our plans and to send you 
B.S.A. Rifle Books post free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 


Birmingham England. 
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The safest 
Tyre 

for your 
Car. 


Goldbolds 


This Tyre will not skid 


on any hard road surface, because the narrow 
clean-cut ‘‘V’’ rubber tread grips perfectly 
all the time. The rubber is always in full 
contact with the road; the steel studs do not 
project. It wil not “‘spin’’ on starting nor 
slip on a greasy road, because the steal studs 
are there, flush with the suriace, to pierce the 
slime, and grip. Rubber tread and steel studs 
are on the same level in the 


All-British 


BELDAM 


V Steel-Studded Tyre 


—the Tyre which combines in one the dual 
advantages of an All-Rubber and of a Steel 
Studded Tyre. With both back wheels shod 
with Beldam ‘‘V” Steel Studded Tyres, you 
have the best possible grip for all weathers 
and all surfaces. 


For your front wheels we recommend the 
Beldam ‘‘V"’ grooved All-Rubber or Bulldog 
Tyres—long-wearing tyres at a moderate cost. 
Send for prices of both types. 


q The users of All-British Beldam Tyres have recorded 
their opinions in a litile bo :klet. entitled, ‘ Testimony.” 
which will be sent to you post free on request. It will 
help to make c ear to you why “‘once used, always used,” 
applies to Beldam Tyres, and that Quality, which means 
good service, always counts. 


THE BELDAM TYRE Co. Ltd., 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
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Gas Lighting for 
Health 


HE aartificial illumination of living 

rooms — and particularly of work- 
ing rooms—is a matter of considerable 
hygienic importance. 


It has been fully discussed by two 
scientific authorities of the highest stand- 
ing, the late Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
and Dr. S. Rideal, in the light of careful 
experiments made by them; and their 
conclusions on the pre-eminently healthful nature 
of incandescent gas as an illuminant should be 
widely known, more especially since these touch 
upon national economy—conservation of coal 
and recovery of valuable residual products—as 
well as upon hygiene. 


Free copies of these Reports can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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Our lives are invariaby shortened by our ignorance.” Spencer, 


DOOR WORKERS | 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired--depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold: water will clear your. head and tone ba 
nerves, 
This world-famous aperient stimulates the 
liver, the body's filter... With this important organ working 
propérly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 
sleep, a clear brain, and 
are sure to follow. - é 


CAU —Examine carefully the, wrapper, “bottle and 
“PRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, TED. 
Do not be imposed upon by imitations. 


FRUIT SALT WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON. 5. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STOP and 


WENTY, ‘Thirty or Forty ‘Snni on the road of life, it is time 
for you to-stop and think seriously as to what Fou. poison may. 
“be ten or fifteen ‘years hence. 
To-day, in the height.and strength of your thanhood. you may 
“ be doing well—happy in, your life with your loved ones—strong and 
eager in your work. But who can tell how long your good fortune 
may last or when your carefully considered investments may go wrong, 
as investments do, or when your wife and reals nuAy be: left to face 
the world without your aid? 


What then? 


Why not start now to ser provision. for your retirement, 
for your wife, family or dependants by means of Endowment Assurance? 
“saving can offer, Say you are now forty (you can start at any age}you. : 
may Sect a profit participating policy for £1:000, or any sum you =: A post card or letter addressed to the 
choose, toa be payable to you ten or fifteen years. hence. together with ‘Life’ Department, Eagle, Star. 
substantial profits. During this time should you unfortunately die, the British: Dominions ‘Insurance Ca. 
full amount the pi pier profits at the would Lid., 32 Moorgate Street, London, 
to your wife, family or dependants, without any uction or future i 
liabilities. ‘And you have the security of the ‘‘ BririsH, DoMINIONS” B.C.2, will bring you fall particulars b 
—THE ALL-BRITISH INSURANCE ComPaNy—whdse funds exceed of this attractive, safe and adoan- 
£13, 000,000, invested mainly in British Government Securities. This { tageous form of incestment. Please : 
is a proposition every man and woman should ‘seriously consider. It for Endowment Assurance” 
a‘duty you owe to yourself and your déar ones. Write to-day andobtain Pras 
particulats of this form of investment. 
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For every form of town work and social @%gagement, 
the Sunbeam. is he ideal. car.. Smart, attractive, 
and ‘well furnished is admirably ‘suited’ for such 
duties. It is the car its” ‘claim to 
‘that distinction being ‘the: 


“CARS 


‘on every “kind of War Service.” “When: production | 
for private use recommences the demand will» be 
extensive. Eariy delivery of post-war models can 
be, only by. the of your now.’ 


{ot 


THE SUNBEAM CAR co, ‘LID, 
Wendon and District Agents for Care, J. Ltd. 72 New Bond St. WwW: 
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